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Years of service cause but 
slight deterioration in 
Armco Iron and for this 
reason the architects of 
great buildings, intended 
for permanent service, spec- 
ify Rust-Resisting Armco 
Iron for all Sheet Metal 
Portions, Metal Lath, Metal 
Roofing and Metal Win- 
dow Frames; Pipes, Gut- 
ters, Cornices and Fire- 
proof Doors (all of which 
ne ns Deling go along way toward mak- 
ay ri alin ager ing a building fireproof). 


I. R. Timlin, Associate Architect 
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When these are of the standard pure-rust resisting iron, they form 
worthy portions of buildings that are erected for the future. 


In the beautiful new Bell Telephone Building of Kansas City, Mo., 
more than 100,000 pounds of Galvanized Armco Iron was used tor 
window frames and other sheet metal work. 


To keep down repair bills and maintenance costs; to insure long 
life and minimum replacements; to make the building increase the 
dividends by saving in operating expenses, use Armco Iron. 


Write us regarding your building problems. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





Licensed Manufacturers Under Patents Granted to the International Metal Products Company 





Armco Iron Sheets, Roofing, Pipe, Gutter and Metal Lath 
—_—— ——_—_—_ — Branch Offices at — _——__—_——_ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO’ PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI ATLANTA 
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DETAIL OF HOUSE OF PALLADIO, VICENZA, ITALY 
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VIEW 


FROM 


An Italian House 


Gorpon E. M 


OR many years, Northern men of wealth 

have sought and found locations in the South 

where they have built pretentious houses set 
in spacious grounds. Here, during the rigorous 
months of the Northern winters, they have found 
health and recreation amidst the most luxurious 
surroundings. 

The house of Charles L. Briggs, of Haverhill, 
Mass., located at Miami, Florida, and illustrated in 
this issue, presents an excellent example of the 
type of house referred to. Its location is on a lot 
approximately 200 x 700 feet, and as indicating the 
highly restricted nature of its neighborhood it may 
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NORTHEAST 


at Miami, Florida 


AYER, Architect 


be mentioned that this lot and those of this tract are 
sold at as high a price as $30,000 for a hundred feet 
frontage. 

The architect states that on receiving the com- 
mission, a primitive dense jungle or “hammock” 
covered the entire site. In order to facilitate the 
determination of the contours of the property, and 
to avoid the destruction of natural features of the 
landscape effects it might be desired to retain, paths 
were cut through the jungle with machete and axe. 
Later, when the landscape effects were under con- 
sideration, the various paths and roads were all laid 
out so as to retain as far as possible the fine old tree 
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growth that had for many hundred years been 
slowly forming. 

The site is one of the most favorable in a section 
that has unlimited picturesque charms. From an 
entrance arched by sweet-bay trees, the land slopes 
gently to the blue waters of Biscayne Bay. The 
setting of the house has been’ accomplished with 
admirable skill. Every natural feature has been 
maintained. So dense is the natural foliage and 
planted shrubbery that the outlines of the buff stucco 
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branches out, and in the enclosure are climbing 
jasmine, night blooming jasmine and_ theevetia 
neerifolia. Right here the  buff-tinted house 
emerges out of a park of Japanese grass, zoisiz 
pungens and bougainville. An English rock path 
leads away to the sunken garden. Completely fill- 
ing up this space close to the house are clumps of 
dwarf poinsettias, cryptostegia and grandiflori. 
When the front of the dwelling is reached there is 
quite a drop to the lower grounds about the bay. 


MAIN ENTRANCE AND GARAGE 


house are scarcely visible from the entrance to the 
grounds. The effect is that much sought for one 
where the artist leads the eye by softness of outline 
and well enveloped color to an effect that stimulates 
the critical faculty of the beholder. 

In a broad space near the house, the original ham- 
mock has been left intact, in which fern-lined paths 
wander aimlessly and cross each other. There is 
a striking contrast between this wildness and the 
soft green lawn that runs from the rocky wall down 
to the driveway. At this point the main walk 


This is a broad expanse of lawn, except for the 
western side, which will ultimately become a flower 
garden. This will supply the house with a hundred 
varieties of cut flowers for table decoration. Perhaps 
the most appealing glimpse is had from the conserv- 


atory. The view spreads away over the lawn and 
clusters of cocoanut palms to the glittering bay. 
Far out are the dark splashes of the keys, while 
above this is the changeable sky, sometimes a pale, 
delicate blue, and on other occasions a flaming melt- 
ing pot. of clouds of all hues. The bay, too, is apt 
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MAIN ENTRANCE AND PORTE COCHERE 


HOUSE OF CHARLES L. BRIGGS, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
GORDON E. MAYER, ARCHITECT 
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to “change its spots.”” Whether the water is indigo 
or a rich coppery green, the effect upon the sensi- 
bilities of the observer is always the same. 

It was the idea from the beginning to preserve 
the grounds in the natural wildness of tangled ham- 
mock in so far as it does not interfere with the gen- 
eral plan. This has been accomplished to a satis- 
fying degree. Where flowering shrubs have been 
introduced, they have been selected with absolute 
care so that they should not jar upon the original 
subjects. This recently transplanted nursery stock 
harmonizes perfectly with the landmarks. Fully to 
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in a fountain pool built in at the base of the eastern 
wall and supporting the patio balustrade. There are 
no inside doors on the first floor with the exception 
of that from the breakfast room to the pantry and 
kitchen, the rooms being divided by rich colonnades 
or wide openings. 

The dining room is finished in red gum, worked 
to a finish that equals in richness of color that of 
Circassian walnut. This room has a spacious fire- 
place. At the east end large doors open on to a 
wide dining terrace, from which there is an attrac- 
tive view of the Italian formal garden and terraced 


THE PATIO 


appreciate a group of cocoanut palms, one must see 
their slender trunks curving upward against a tropic 
background of indigo water and lighter sky. The 
effect otherwise is greatly minimized. 

This house in its design is thoroughly Italian, 
with an H-shaped plan. The screened loggia acts 
as the central feature to divide the recreative and 
guest rooms on the one hand from the domestic and 
owner’s subdivisions on the other. About the cen- 
tral patio is a cloistered gallery upon which the 
rooms open through wide French doors. Sweeping 
stairways descend from the patio, winding around 


lawns in front of the house and extending down 
to the bay. 

A massive Italian staircase, that has for its origin 
in design a similar one in northern Italy, leads from 
the main hall to the second story where there are 
five large chambers, each with its well appointed 
bathroom. These rooms open to the central loggia 
and galleries. 

The roof of the house as well as that of the 
garage has been particularly well handled and the 
color effect leaves nothing to be desired. The ad- 
mirable blending with the hues of the landscape pro- 
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duces just the effect of color that would properly 
emphasize the entire scheme. These roofs are cov- 
ered with a hand sprayed roughened Mission tile 
of many complementary colors. The well appointed 
garage has in its second story rooms for servants 
with necessary baths and a sleeping porch. 

From the porte-cochére there are steps, leading 
from the drive to a pergola and large domed foun- 
tain, which forms the central motive of the admir- 
ably planned landscape gardening effects. 

Directly in front of the fountain is an Italian 
formal garden, from which the terraces and sloping 
lawns extend down to the sea wall on the bay. As 
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a central feature on the water front there is a 
Venetian boat landing. This is cantilevered over 
the water, supported by deep brackets. 

The water system provides a hot and cold rain 
water service to the house, garage and laundry. 
There is a 50,000 gallon storage and filter tank, built 
under the house, using the bearing walls of the 
house for tank walls. These walls are reinforced 
and waterproofed. All of the water used percolates 
through a special stone filter partition constructed 
of Bahama (B. W. I.) limestone. From this tank 
the water is pumped by an automatically operated 
pump into a 500 gallon pressure tank. 





PERGOLA AND 


SUMMER HOUSE 








Buildings As a Factor in Production Costs 


UILDINGS as a factor in production are 

often either not considered at all by man- 

agers and production men, or the influence 
of buildings and their parts on production costs, 
are not usually given their proper credit. 

A building housing a manufacturing industry 
of whatever character, should be considered as a 
machine ; and due to its first cost, expense of main- 
tenance and cost of depreciation, should be thought 
of, and always considered the most important ma- 
chine of the plant. 

Unfortunately, some managers overlook the im- 
portance of the buildings which house their plants 
and quite frequently do not correctly charge in their 
production costs all of the items properly chargeable 
to building; as for example, interest on the cost of 
building and land occupied, maintenance, insurance, 
depreciation, etc. In so far as a manufacturer can 
reduce these fixed charges, other conditions being 
equal, he will be able to produce cheaper than his 
competitor ; and while these items of fixed charges 
are costs that must be paid, irrespective of the type 
of building occupied, yet their relative amount is 
determined or controlled to a large degree by the 
adaptability of the buildings when considered as a 
huge machine fitted to the peculiar operations of 
the industry, and may be further controlled by the 
type of building irrespective of its adaptability. 

Perhaps it would aid our discussion if for a mo- 
ment I imagine myself the president or manager of 
a successful growing manufacturing corporation 
whose business has outgrown the plant and where 
conditions are such as to forbid any attempt at plant 
enlargement, thus necessitating the construction of 
a new plant, specially designed to meet the present 
and probable future needs of the business. 

Let me therefore, in the light of my experience, 
in aiding in the successful solving of such prob- 
lems, tell you how I would proceed. 

I would at the outset frankly admit that I did not 
have a monopoly of human knowledge. That while 
I was proud to be known as the guiding spirit of a 
successful business, my success, or rather the suc- 
cess of the business which I own or control, of 
which I am only one unit, should not be considered 
as sufficient justification for me to assume that I 
could unaided, design and create a new modern 
manufacturing plant. I would pursue the same 
method of solving this problem that I daily use in 
operating my present plant and that is to frankly 
admit that this is the day of specialists and that 
in order to secure the best, I must employ the best 


*An address by F. E. Davidson. A.I.A., M.Am.Soc.C.E., before 
the Western Efficiency Society, Chicago, May 14, 1919. 
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experience obtainable. Therefore, the first thing I 
would do would be to employ an architect. I would 
make him my confident as to my plans, my financial 
resources, my prospects and my dreams for the fu- 
ture. In short, I would give him that same degree 
of confidence that I give to my family physician 
or to my attorney and more than I ever gave to my 
minister. 

Having placed the problem in the hands of an 
architect, let us follow very briefly the work of the 
architect. 

His first duty will be to make a careful study of 
the equipment, methods of production, etc., of the 
present plant it is proposed to abandon. He will 
interview shop superintendents, foremen, etc., and 
in this way become familiar with the present shop 
production. It is often even desirable to make a 
study of shop practices in other plants producing 
the same general class of goods. A few such study 
days will usually be sufficient to enable an architect 
to prepare a preliminary block plan of the new plant 
that would probably work out most satisfactorily. 
This block plan, however, will have been prepared 
without reference to any particular locality. It will 
deal with the problem broadly and without refer- 
ence to building types, but will indicate the number 
of buildings, general grouping, number of stories, 
etc., that would be required properly to house the 
industry. 

This block plan will then be submitted to Mr. 
President and discussed in detail, and it is very 
desirable that it be discussed and criticized not only 
by the president and manager, but by production 
managers, shop superintendents, etc. After the 
conference a new block plan would be prepared. 
This plan would then be re-submitted and at this 
conference the general type of buildings should be 
discussed. This method of approaching a problem 
by preparing tentative plans, revising same and re- 
revising same will be pursued until the best plan 
for the particular business in question has been de- 
veloped. 

At this stage another expert must be employed, 
the Realtor, an expert real estate operator. The 
realtor will be given a copy of the ideal plan and his 
advice requested as to the best possible location, 
and here is where many plant managers fail. They 
do not rely enough on the advice of their realtor 
as to location. The successful realtor is a man who 
knows not only real values; the tendencies in the 
development of a city or community, but he knows 
transportation, he knows where the various classes 
of skilled mechanics reside, etc., and his problem is 
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to find a piece of property as near like the ideal 
block plan as it is possible to secure. The price 
of the land must be carefully considered and must 
have a certain well known relation to the cost of the 
proposed improvement. 

Then after the property is secured, either by 
lease or direct purchase, the architect must revise 
his block plan to fit the land secured. Then, after 
the general plan has been tentatively approved, the 
question of the type of the various buildings must 
be determined. 

Briefly, insurance interests recognize three gen- 
eral types of building—ordinary, mill and _fire- 
proof. These may be either sprinklered or un- 
sprinklered and in each general type there may be 
many modifications made that will affect insurance 
charges, but in determining the general types, as 
well as the degree of modifications to be made in 
the type selected, other questions than the one of 
insurance must be considered. 

First, initial cost or the maximum funds that are 
available for buildings. Quite frequently an owner 
may be convinced that the type actually determined 
on is not the ideal one, yet the item of first cost may 
compel its adoption. Very briefly, all insurance in- 
terests consider the type of building known as 
standard mill sprinklered the ideal factory build- 
ing; but please note that the standard mill build- 
ing is one with all stairs and elevators enclosed by 
brick walls, all doors in same self-closing fully ap- 
proved fire-doors, ail windows in exposed walls fire- 
proof with fire resisting glass, and in which there 
are no horizontal or vertical openings unprotected, 
and in which no floor is less than 3% in. in net 
thickness. Such a building is given the same in- 
surance rating by the large insurance underwriters 
as is given to a so-called fireproof structure, even if 
sprinklered, and with all horizontal and vertical 
openings protected as required for a standard mill 
structure; and a rating approximately 1/10 of that 
given to a so-called fireproof structure if unsprink- 
lered. 

Factories of ordinary construction if unsprink- 
lered carry such a high rate of insurance that their 
occupancy by any manufacturing concern, unless 
as a temporary expedient, is bound to be unprofit- 
able, as in many cases the insurance rate is even 
greater than the interest charge on the plant invest- 
ment, and it must be remembered that insurance 
rates are based on the tables of actual losses from 
which there is no appeal. I have had many clients 
who questioned the justification of the underwriters 
in making the same rate on a fireproof building, 
even if sprinklered, as they do on a standard mill 
sprinklered structure, yet it must be conceded that 
experience has proved that a fireproof structure is, 
as a matter of absolute fact, a reverberatory fur- 
nace and that the actual percentage of loss by fire 


in fireproof structures is greater in proportion to 
insurable values than in standard mill sprinklered 
buildings. 

Another factor in determining the general type 
of building is its adaptability to change for other 
uses; the readiness with which alterations or 
changes may be made in the structure as the busi- 
ness to be housed develops, or as improvements in 
machinery are developed and shop processes change. 
Changes can readily and inexpensively be made in 
timber structures, but extensive changes in fireproof 
structures can be made only at great expense, and 
in the case of fireproof structures, known as flat 
slab, changes cannot be made at any time without 
endangering the stability of the entire structure. 

There are in addition to the questions above noted 
some additional arguments in favor of the standard 
mill factory building. One of the principal ones 
which has recently been brought to the writer’s 
attention is the fact that a skilled artisan will not 
work if compelled to stand on a concrete floor, if he 
can secure employment at equal wages in a stand- 
ard mill building. Many owners of fireproof build- 
ings have had trouble in keeping help, due to this 
reason only, and in some fireproof factories it has 
been necessary to cover the concrete floors with a 
layer of asphalt, or to place cork carpet or wood 
thereon, in order to render the factory “habitable.” 

There is yet another argument in favor of the 
standard mill building, which in any large city 
should be given serious consideration, and that is 
the salvage value of the building itself. We all 
know that a standard mill building can be wrecked, 
and if the work is carefully done all the structural 
material can be used in another structure, whereas 
in wrecking a concrete structure there is no sal- 
vage. In fact, I have been quoted by one of the 
largest contracting firms in Chicago a price for the 
wrecking of a monolithic concrete building which 
amounted to a trifle more than one-half of the origi- 
nal cost of the building, and our American cities 
are growing so rapidly that it would indeed be a 
courageous investor or at least one blessed with a 
prophetic vision, who could predict as to what par- 
ticular use a certain piece of property would be 
best adapted for twenty-five or thirty years in the 
future. 

Now, as to depreciation. A factory building of 
ordinary construction should be given a depreciation 
charge of at least 10 per cent annually, whereas a 
factory of standard mill construction should be de- 
preciated not to exceed 31% per cent per year, and a 
fireproof structure at a rate of at least 3 per cent 
per annum. 

As to items of maintenance: It is, of course, evi- 
dent that as much outside painting, and in fact as 
much interior painting and calcimining, or white- 
washing, will be required for a fireproof building 
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as for a building of standard mill construction. 
Practically the only thing which wears and must 
be replaced in a mill building is the finished flooring. 
I do not know of any accurate records of mainte- 
nance cost of a standard mill building which will 
average more than three-fourths of one per cent per 
year. Yet, on the other hand, I do not know of any 
records of the maintenance charges on fireproof 
buildings which will average less than one-half of 
one per cent per year. 

As to the first cost, which item will determine 
the annual interest charge, if we take the cost of 
the standard mill sprinklered building at 100 per 
cent, the cost under present conditions in the mar- 
ket of both labor and material for a standard fire- 
proof sprinklered structure will be equivalent to 
approximately 120 per cent and for ordinary con- 
struction about 85 per cent; but here again local 
city regulations have a bearing on the problem. 
Large unobstructive floor areas are desirable 
in any manufacturing plant and while under 
any and all city and state regulations anywhere, 
buildings only one story in height may have 
any floor area, irrespective of the type of construc- 
tion, yet the owner will find that there is an econom- 
ical maximum even when first cost is considered if 
the building is sprinkled for the reason that the 
size of fire pumps, tanks, water supplies, etc., are 
determined by the maximum floor areas between 
fire walls to be protected, and even if sprinklered 
that the insurance underwriters will place a gradu- 
ally increasing charge for floor areas in excess of a 
certain well established minimum. 

I will now speak very brietly of some of the ap- 
purtenances to factory buildings. The question of 
heating is one of the most important, but this ques- 
tion is related to that of power. Should power to 
operate the plant be secured from central station 
and a boiler plant installed to provide heat only, 
or should an independent power plant be installed 
and heat be secured as a by-product from the opera- 
tion of the power plant? There are so many factors 
to the equation that each proposed industrial plant 
must be separately analyzed. Some of the factors 
to the equation are, is live steam required in con- 
nection with manufacturing operations, is the power 
load fairly constant or subject to excessive varia- 
tions? What is the proportion of the total maxi- 
mum power load to average heating load, etc. ? 

Having determined whether a power plant or 
heating plant should be installed, the next question 
is, if heating plant only, what system to install. 
Whether hot blast or direct steam, and if direct 
steam, whether single pipe gravity, two-pipe grav- 
ity or vacuum. This question will be easily solved 
by determining the amount of radiation required 
and the distance from the heating source. 
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The question of elevator service is also an im- 
portant one, and the proper location of elevators 
in any building is one frequently ignored. As to 
type of elevator, the rapid development of the 
modern electric machine has been so successful 
that it may be unconditionally recommended for 
most installations. Care must, however, be taken to 
deal with manufacturers of known standing. 

Under the sub-heading of traveling cranes might 
well be included conveying apparatus of all kinds. 
This is truly an age of machinery and the greatest 
problem any manufacturer will be compelled to 
solve in the future is how to conserve man-power. 
The problem of securing sufficient experienced 
labor to operate any plant today is most serious 
and will grow more acute in the years to come. 
Therefore, particular study should be given to any 
plant design to adopt all labor-saving devices that 
have proved successful, particularly in relation to 
the handling of raw materials and the finished 
product, and frequently the incompleted output. I 
might discuss this topic for hours, but let it be suf- 
ficient to say that if it is true that he who can 
cause two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before is a benefactor of mankind, it is equally 
true that any production man who can devise a 
means whereby one man with the aid of machinery 
of any kind can produce as much as two without 
this aid is also a benefactor of his race. 

Referring to the sub-title plumbing, it will be 
sufficient to state that the general improvement in 
the invention and manufacture of plumbing special- 
ties and their installation during the past twenty 
years has been greater and more advanced than any 
other specialty allied to building. The importance 
of scientifically installed plumbing is now so well 
recognized that its installation is regulated by both 
State and local authorities everywhere. Owners of 
large industrial plants have found that the installa- 
tion of the very best plumbing specialties is in the 
end the cheapest when first cost and maintenance 
are considered. 

In the solution of all of the problems, your archi- 
tect will call to his assistance many experts. This 
is an age of specialists, and while every successful 
architect must needs have a working knowledge of 
all the arts and trades he must assemble to produce 
any building, yet the time permitted by the require- 
ments of his client for speed, forbids that he should 
in person do more than coordinate the work of 
many experts into an orderly and harmonious 
whole. 

Permit me to offer this thought to you plant man- 
agers and to you future captains of industry, that 
whenever you have a new plant to build always 
employ an architect. He has something to sell you 
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not possessed by any other professional man on 
earth. He has a vision, a power of visualizing the 
possibility of your business that some of you do 
not yourself possess and remember that an archi- 
tect is every kind of an engineer ever invented. 

As a civil engineer, he must be familiar with all 
of the various types of building construction, and 
the peculiar adaptability of various methods and 
types of construction to meet varying conditions. 

As a sanitary and hydraulic engineer, he has to 
do with water supply and sewage disposal. 

As an insurance engineer, he must be familiar 
with the requirements of all insurance under- 
writers, and know how to secure for his client the 
minimum insurance charges. 

He must be a production engineer, able to so lay 
out and group the various manufacturing depart- 
ments sO as to secure, as far as is mechanically 
possible, the lowest cost in production. 

He must be an efficiency engineer, able to advise 
his client in the proper selection of the mechanical 
aids to production. 

He must be a mechanical engineer, able to advise 
his client as to the power and engine-room equip- 
ment, and honest enough to advise against a power- 
plant equipment if power can be purchased cheaper 
than it can be produced. 

He must also be an illuminating engineer, a 
structural engineer, as well as several other kinds of 
engineers whose exact status has not yet been le- 
gally defined, in addition to which he must be a 
skilled diplomat and a mind-reader. He must be 
familiar with the general principles of law and be 
as well a successful business man. He must be a 
diplomat in dealing with his client, as it is a peculiar 
fact, that, while a man is willing to trust his law 
business to the judgment of his attorney, his life and 
the lives of his family to his family physician, his re- 
ligion and future life to his spiritual minister, yet, 
when it comes to the design of a manufacturing plant 
in ninety-nine cases out of every one hundred he 
knows more about economic design than any archi- 
tect could ever hope to learn if he lived to be as 
old as Methuselah. Therefore, the architect must 


be a diplomat in the broadest sense, as it would be 
absurd in many cases to give a client that for 
which he asks. So that he must, in reality, while 
apparently doing one thing, be able to accomplish 
by finesse what he knows his client should have. 

As an architect, he should be able to give to the 
design of plant an individuality that will at once 
indicate for what purpose the plant was designed, 
and not follow blindly one of the three modern 
Chicago architectural schools, to which the writer 
will refer as, first, the Chicago River Renaissance, 
second the Stock Yard Byzantine, and third, the 
Calumet Saracenic. He must ever have in mind the 
self-evident fact that the handling of men more 
than the operating of machinery is the big problem 
in manufacturing; and in the design of any indus- 
trial plant, no matter how small, the comfort of the 
employees of that plant should ever be borne in 
mind. Labor is always more efficient and, there- 
fore, more productive in a well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, sanitary shop, and the experience of many 
large manufacturers has proved that the fee of the 
landscape gardener and his assistants always pays 
larger dividends on the sums so invested, and re- 
member that in the detailed design of your plant 
you should give your architect a free hand after 
you have determined on the essential things that 
you think you must have. If you will do this, he 
will make your plant not only all that you demand, 
but he will put into it some of himself that will 
make your plant a better place not only to manufac- 
ture goods, but a better place for your employees 
to spend a large share of their lives. Artistically 
designed buildings cost no more than others, but 
beauty and harmony in surroundings add something 
to the conditions under which your employees are 
compelled to labor, and these conditions will react 
to increase the output of your products with corre- 
spondingly greater profits to your company. 

Landscape gardening, recreation rooms, gym- 
nasiums, rest and reading rooms, all pay and pay 
probably greater dividends than any other invest- 
ment made in connection with any new industrial 
plant. 
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Important Matters Discussed at An- 
nual Meeting of National Fire 
Protection Association 


By RupotpH P. MILLER, Consulting Engineer 


HE National Fire Protection Association 

held its twenty-third annual meeting May 6, 
7 and 8, at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. While the 
holding of this meeting in Ottawa was a departure 
from the usual practice of meeting in alternate 
years in Chicago and New York, there was for that 
reason no diminution in attendance nor lack of in- 
terest in the work of the convention. 

The Committee on Fire Resistive Construction 
submitted a specification, which with a few minor 
alterations was adopied, of a Grade B office build- 
ing. The distinguishing feature between this grade 
and the Grade A building is that the first floor 
and basement are permitted to be used for the 
sale and storage of certain kinds of merchandise. 
In the Grade A building that activity is not per- 
mitted in any part of the building. 

The very difficult problem of adequate exit facili- 
ties for department stores was discussed in a re- 
port from the Committee on Safety to Life. The 
inability to state definitely the number of persons 
that would occupy a department store at any one 
time leads the Committee to recommend propor- 
tioning the stairs and other exits to the floor areas, 
allowing a certain number of square feet of floor 
surface to each person. The specifications are 
tentative only and the Committee requests criti- 
cisms and suggestions. The report also deals with 
the necessary exit facilities from schools. 

After several years of controversy the Commit- 
tee on Hazardous Chemicals and Explosives has 
now reported regulations governing the storage 
and handling of motion picture films. The ex- 
treme hazard of this material was well illustrated 
in a series of motion pictures shown by Mr. J. F. 
Ancona of the Eastman Kodak Company, of tests 
of automatic sprinklers in film 
Fires started in these vaults in 
been 


storage vaults. 
which films had 
stored caused flames of enormous size and 
heat intensity to shoot out a distance of seventy 
feet. How this great hazard was largely controlled 
by different numbers of automatic sprinkler heads 
was shown in the pictures. The conclusions drawn 
from these tests were part of the Committee’s re- 
port. The Committee proposes to deal, in the near 
future, with other celluloid products. 

The only formal paper presented at the meeting 
was one on Certificates of Occupancy. This pa- 
per described the certificate of occupancy as it 
has recently been prescribed in the building laws of 
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New York City. The reason for its inauguration 
was given by several instances illustrating the de- 
feat of the use of restrictions of buildings, and its 
effect in overcoming this difficulty was shown by the 
legal test to which, since its establishment, the pro- 
vision for the certificate has been subjected. How 
the certificate should be prepared and the general 
contents were discussed and its value to the owner 
was also pointed out. 

A visit to the new parliament building, now in 
course of construction to replace the one destroyed 
by fire during the war, proved of great interest to 
the members. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: 
Mr. F. J. T. Stewart, New York, as president; 
Mr. H. O. Lacount, Boston, as first vice-president ; 
Mr. W. E. Mallalieu, New York, as second vice- 
president; Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston, 
secretary-treasurer;-and Mr. Rudolph P. Miller, 
New York, as chairman of the executive commit- 


tee. Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd of Philadelphia, 
represents the architects of the executive com- 
mittee. 


A Recent Legal Decision 


DECISION OF ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER—DAMAGES 
CAUSED BY SHIFTING OF SITE OF WoRK 


The rule in the federal courts is that where a 
construction contract provides that the work should 
be done under the supervision of an architect or 
engineer, who is empowered to determine the ques- 
tion of classification and to make estimates and 
allow them, his decision is binding upon both part- 
ies, and can be impeached only for fraud or such 
gross mistake as implies bad faith. 

Where a city enters into a contract with a con- 
tractor to build a building, or to lay a sewer, or to 
do any other work of that kind, it warrants, just 
the same as a private owner would warrant, the 
delivery of the site upon which the work is to be 
constructed. If the city or owner, from whatever 
cause, whether blamelessly or wrongfully, is unable 
to deliver the site, either would be equally respon- 
sible in damages to the contractor for the interrup- 
tion of his work. So, where a city did not have 
title to the site selected for an improvement, and 
the contractor was thereby delayed and injured, 
items such as added expense due to disorganization 
of his force and the shifting of his material to 
other positions, were items of damage and expense 
which it was the duty of the engineer and the au- 
thorities to estimate and allow.—Casey v. City of 
Canton, 253 Fed. 58. 
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Make Money More Available for 
Mortgage Loans 
N: JW that it is conceded in financial and build- 


ing circles that it has been the high cost of 
money and labor and not the high cost of materials 
that has been responsible for increased construction 
costs, efforts that are being made in various muni- 
cipalities to put plans into execution whereby money 
may become more available for mortgage loans, are 
meeting with real success. Most practical of the 
ideas so far advanced to make loan money more 
liquid are those which would exempt from income 
tax mortgage investments up to $30,000 or $40,000, 
and the Federal Loan Bank plan. In the present 
situation when so much depends upon speed in get- 
ting as many homes built by autumn as possible to 
aid in the solution of the housing problem, the 
exemption from income tax plan seems to be the 
most practical of those advanced. It would take 
considerable time for the Loan Bank plan to be put 
in operation and consequently it could not aid much 
in the present emergency. Exemptions from State 
income tax can be made quickly and then the 
Federal authorities can be asked to give some 
exemptions in favor of the mortgage holdings up 
to a reasonable amount. 
It is unfair for the Government to put farm loan 
bonds at 5 per cent to the investor and exempt it 


from all taxation. That is favoring one class 
against the rest of the people. The time should 
soon come when mortgage loans for building can 
be had the same as farm loans. 

Opponents of these two plans, which have been 
strongly advocated by the New York State Recon- 
struction Commission, claim that in the case of the 
Federal Loan Home Bank there would be difficulty 
in the selling of bonds at this time, and that the 
exemption of mortgage loans from the income tax 
is poor principle, especially since United States 
Government bonds are still subject to tax. They 
charge bad methods, but is it not the best thing to 
be done under present conditions? It surely makes 
for the liquidity of loans and that is what counts 
above all else in the present situation. 


N attempting to solve New York City’s problem, 
which may be truly said to be barometric of 

conditions elsewhere in the country, suggestions 
made by Samuel Untermeyer, widely known lawyer, 
include immediate disposal by insurance companies 
of the bank and other stocks which they were re- 
quired by law to dispose of eight years ago; the 
compulsory investment in mortgages and bonds in 
unencumbered real property of one-half of the as- 
sets of life, fire, health and casualty companies and 
the savings banks of the state; and investigation by 
the Federal trade commission “to break up unlaw- 
ful combinations that now exist in the building 
trades.” 

It would appear from these representations that 
what has been called the high cost of money is, in 
New York at least, due to the improper diversion 
of funds into channels which are more lucrative 
to the loaning companies, and to a discrimination 
which adversely affects the amount that would 
otherwise be available for mortgage loans. 

It becomes each day more clearly apparent that 
the claims loudly set forth that it is the high cost of 
materials that is preventing the-normal resumption 
of building is in a great measure propaganda to 
disguise the real cause. That the actual retardant 
is, in this immediate locality at least, as set forth 
by Mr. Untermeyer is conclusively proven. 


Efficiency and Service 


EPORTS from many correspondents indicate 

that in spite of the pessimistic attitude in 
some quarters, the progress of building is going 
steadily and consistently forward, and that archi- 
tects all over the country are again busy. 

The past two years of comparative inaction have 
afforded opportunity for careful contemplation of 
the important problems which have had to be con- 
sidered by architects. The deliberations at the re- 
cent convention are already becoming realized in 
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action that will be of the most constructive and up- 
building character. 

There is an active demand for the services of 
competent draughtsmen, and, with the gradual but 
certain loosening of the money market, as to mort- 
gage loans—the real deterrent to a quick building 
resumption—it is reasonable to predict greater 
building progress than has been seen for several 
years. 


. oa things the war has emphasized as essen- 
tial to success in every activity. These are 
efficiency and service. We practically won our part 
in the war by the cultivation to the highest degree 
of these essential characteristics, and in the profes- 
sion of architecture we shall regain any lost ground 
by the same means, giving the most efficient and 
personal service. 

Architecture today is not, if it ever was, a mo- 
nopolistic profession. Evidence has multiplied that 
other professions or enterprises in building have 
felt competent to usurp the functions of the archi- 
tect. The lesson that has been learned by the gen- 
eral public has shown that it is futile to disregard 
the great technical advantage that comes when prop- 
erly trained architects are placed in authority over 
work for which their professional training particu- 
larly fits them. It has also been very clearly shown 
that as organizers and administrators, architects 
are by education and practice absolutely essential in 
every building operation and that in every instance 
where this service has not been called for the re- 
sult has been unsatisfactory. 


HOSE whose business took them among the 
many newly formed departments and bureaus 
in Washington during war times were able to learn 
the great and exceedingly valuable work that archi- 
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tects were doing. The immense value of this serv- 
ice is not now generally appreciated, but it is certain 
that in every future building operation which will 
be carried forward by the Government its success- 
ful outcome will be largely influenced by the vast 
amount of valuable data that architects secured and 
made available while these departments and bureaus 
were in operation. 

It was efficiency and service that produced this 
admirable result. There has been no loud proclaim- 
ing as to just what has been done, but those in a 
position to know are very certain that whatever we 
shall achieve in the always present big problems 
of housing, public buildings, and the large emer- 
gent work during unusual periods will have been 
simplified and made easy by the quiet and efficient 
work of architects during war time. 


T will be unfortunate if this great amount of 

valuable data is not permitted to become more 
widely known. The Council of National Defense 
has announced its readiness to place at the disposal 
of the public the large mass of information assem- 
bled and classified by this Reconstruction Research 
Division. 

As a record of efficiency and service, it will be 
something in which every man in the profession will 
feel a personal pride. It will afford an oppor- 
tunity to learn the identity of the group of efficient 
men who accomplished that great work. Their re- 
tiring and properly modest attitude toward the part 
they so representatively played during the period we 
were at war is entirely commendable, but they 
should receive the credit that is justly due them. 
Will not some architect turn historian and under the 
title of efficiency and service, write a review of 
these men’s unselfish efforts ? 
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Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 


DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE, LLOYD WARREN 


ARCHITECTURE, WILLIAM F. LAMB 


ScuLptTurE, JOHN GREGORY 


INTERIOR DECORATION AND INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGN, ERNEST F. TYLER 


Mura. PAINTING, 


Official Notification of Awards 
PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”—III ANALYTIQUE 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as sub- 
ject of this Competition: 
“A FOUNTAIN” 

A small town wishes to erect a fountain in the 
center of its public square, which shall be its domi- 
nating architectural feature. The fountain shall 
be designed with four Corinthian columns sup- 
porting arches arranged on a square or circular 
plan. The columns shall be elevated on a base. 
The structure shall be crowned by an entablature 
and roofed with a dome or other motive. In the 
space thus sheltered, there shall be a small basin or 
a statue, or both, while arranged about the base mav 
be placed other basins or a series of basins at the 
will of the competitor. The total height from the 
ground should not exceed 35 ft. 


JURY OF AWARD: H. R. Sedgwick, J 
Wynkoop, M. J. Schiavoni, J. A. Gurd, M. B. 
Stout, F. C. Hirons, H. Sternfeld, G. A. Licht, Mr. 
Kreesly, A. L. Kocher and E. V. Meeks. 

This jury also served as Jury of Award for the 
Class “B”-III Projet. 

Number of drawings submitted—56. 


AWARDS: 

FIRST MENTION PLACED:—P. Goodwin, Atelier 
Licht, N. Y. C.; A. C. Smith, Yale Univ., New Haven. 

FIRST MENTION:—W. F. Frederick, Beaux-Arts 
Atelier, Washington, D. C.; S. H. Jamison, Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech., Pittsburgh. 

MENTION :—W. T. Spann, A. N. Schaeffer, Beaux-Arts 
Atelier, Washington, D. C.; C. H. Arras, Cor. J. J. W. 
Bradney, Buffalo; M. C. Drebin, B. H. Dierks, A. A. Lewis 
and E. A. Earley, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh; M. 
S. McDowell, A. I. Berkow and Eleanor Roche, Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. C.; T. J. Lane, Catholic Univ., Washington, 
D. C.; E. Olsen, Atelier Hirons, N. Y. C.; F. F. Williams, 
Atelier Fowler, Baltimore; H. D. Whitworth, John Hunt- 
ington Poly. Inst., Cleveland; F. Martinelli, Patron P. J. 


Rocker, N. Y. C.: H. O. Smith, A. A. Farnham, F. §. 
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ARTHUR CRISP 


Hobbes, P. B. Kapp and R. L. Albert, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College; M. Capobianco, “T” Square Club, 
Philadelphia; G. A. Dunwoody, D. K. Frohwerk, H. E. 
Machamer, Eva McCanles, E. M. Moore, H. T. Flack, 
Ruth Herthel, H. F. Neville, J. L. Fleming and Myra Mc- 
Laughlin, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence; A. H. Corbett, E. R. 
Ayer, Univ. of Washington, Seattle; Mary H. Holden, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin; A. C. Weatherhead and H. M. 
Thompson, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene; E. Penfield, Atelier 
Wynkoop, Bs. Be Ke 

H. C.:—W. H. Nash, E. R. French, P. F. Dowling and 
L. Laporte, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C.; M. V. 
Falcone, “T’ Square Club, Philadelphia. 








P. GOODWIN—FIRST MENTION PLACED—ATELIER LICHT 
CLASS “B”’—III ANALYTIQUE—A FOUNTAIN 
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C. E. SILLING—FIRST MENTION PLACED—CARNEGIE 
INST. TECH. 


CLASS B—III PROJET—A STEAMSHIP OFFICE 
PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”—III PROJET 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as sub- 
ject of this Competition : 


“A STEAMSHIP OFFICE.” 


With the new importance of the United States 
Mercantile Marine, the ocean passenger traffic 
should be largely handled by our vessels and the 
near future should see the erection of many offices 
for the sale of steamship tickets. Such an office re- 
quires a room of ample and open proportions, treat- 
ed with a dignity of architectural design. Murai 
paintings of distant lands or maps of steamship 
routes may be included in the decorative composi- 
tion, to stimulate the passengers’ interest in travel. 

The accommodation for the necessary clerks is 
provided back of a counter in full view of the public 


while a space for the officials in charge of the office is 
located back of a railing as in a bank. The counter 
shall be 3 ft. 6 in. in height, and shall be so arranged 
as to allow a generous length about the public space 
and ample working area behind. The cashier’s 
counter, which is the only portion caged off, should 
be prominently and centrally located. 

As the steamship office is often used as a mail 
address by travelers, a lounging and writing 
space should be arranged both for first and sec- 
ond class passengers. These may be separated from 
the public space either by railings or grilles or the: 
may be in rooms adjoining the main office room. 
Retiring rooms with toilet facilities should be placed 
in connection with them. 

The subject of this competition is the design of 
the Main Office Room with its surrounding require- 
ments. The floor area of the Office Room shall no: 
exceed 8000 square feet and the extreme height 
shall not be more than 50 feet. The room may be 
lighted from the top or from two sides or from 
both. 

Number of drawings submitted—56. 


D. W. ORR—YALE UNIV. 


CLASS “A”—IV  ESQUISSE ESQUISSE— THE 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF A PUBLIC 
SQUARE 
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AWARDS: 


FIRST MENTION PL. e D:—H. T. Bell Beaux-Arts 
Atelier, W ashington, D. ‘. E. Silling and S. Lashmit, 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech., 78 lb W. A. Rutherford, 
jIr., Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta. 

__ FIRST MENTION :—W. R. Craton, Columbia Univ., 

. Y. C.; J. Topnick, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh; 
a i McGill, Cornell Univ., Ithaca; E. F. Stoeckel, Atelier 
Hive: M.. ¥. cus <. S. Thateheimer, “T” Square Club, 
Philadelphia. 

MENTION :—K. Carver, B. Hill, Cornell Univ., Ithaca; 
G. Goodwin, B. A. Pipinos, W. Perkins, R. Finkelhor, R. 
Bowers, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh; W. R. Reece, 
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J. PENDLEBERG—3D MEDAL—NEW YORK CITY | 


CLASS “A” AND “B”. ARCHAEOLOGY. III. MEAS- 
URED DRAWING—THE CORTELYOU MANSION 


G. Ramey and P. H. Giddens, Georgia School of Tech., 
Atlanta; J. Lucchesi, Atelier Hirons, N. Y. C.; = Si 
Babitsky, John meng Poly. Inst., Cleveland ; A. 
Horn, 20 - Street, College Point, L. a ae My W. 
Soyer, W. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State dd State 
College; K. g Rae H. R. Diamond, H. H. Davis, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse; E. F. Bircsak, L. F. Soxman, J. L. Ben- 
son, E. Pickering, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence; W. S. 
Chinn, Univ. of Washington, Seattle; M. Rice, R. B. 
Thomas and G. H. de Grella, Yale Univ., New Haven; 
T. F. Price, Atelier Wynkoop, N. Y. C. 

H. C.:—E. C. K. Schmidt, “T” Square Club, Philadel- 
phia; G. Ramerez, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse; P. W. Strick- 
land, W. M. Icenhower, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence; F. V. 
Lockman, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 


PROGRAM 
SPIERING PRIZE COMPETITION 


A Prize founded in memory of Louis C. Spiering, 
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from funds bequeathed by him to the Society and 
given for the best solution of the fourth Class “B” 
Esquisse-Esquisse of the season. 


PRIZE $50.00 





J. PENDLEBERG—3D MEDAL—NEW YORK CITY 


CLASS “A” AND “B”. MEASURED DRAWING— 
THE CORTELYOU MANSION 


CLASS “B”’—IV ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject 
of this Competition : 


“A VICTORY LOAN BOOTH.” 


A Victory Loan Booth, for the sale of bonds, is to 
be built in a public place, facing a busy thoroughfare 
It shall be constructed of temporary materials but 
its character shall be such that its purpose is plainly 
and adequately indicated. It shall have an open 
counter space at which the bonds are sold and a ros- 
trum or platform for singers and public speakers. 
The space devoted to the booth, including the plat 
form shall not exceed 30 ft. by 30 ft. 

Number of drawings submitted—7. 


AWARDS: 


Placed First—Not Qualified for Prize:—R. K. Gal- 
braith, Beaux-Arts Atelier, Washington, D. C. 

MENTION :—R. H. Douglas, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., 
Pittsburgh. 
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E. E. DAVIS—3D MEDAL—UNIV. TEXAS 
CLASS, “A” AND “B.”. ARCHAEOLOGY. III PRO- 
JET—THE APSE OF AN EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH 
PROGRAM 
CLASS “A”—IV ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 


OF 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject 


of this Competition : 
“THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF A 
PUBLIC SQUARE.” 

The site which has been chosen for this Public 
Square, is in the form of an isosceles triangle. The 
base of this triangle is 400 ft. and the length on a 
line perpendicular to the base is 600 ft. The equal 
sides of the triang’e are bounded by avenues, each 
100 ft. wide, which form the point of intersection 
and continue as a single broad parkway on the bi- 
secting line of the angle of intersection. The base 
of the triangle is bounded by a street 50 ft. wide. 
The plot is level. 

The arrangement and choice of motives for the 
decoration of the square are left entirely free. A 
fountain or band stand with rostrum or both may be 


8 


used, with statues, vases, balustrades, ramps, etc. 
Number of drawings submitted—17. 


AWARDS: 

THIRD MEDAL:—R. K. Galbraith, Beaux-Arts Atelier, 
Washington, D. C.; G. A. Anderson, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; D. W. Orr, Yale Univ., New Haven. 

MENTION :—E. L. Howard, Cornell Univ., Ithaca; J. 
W. Hershey, John Huntington Poly. Inst., Cleveland. R. H, 
Segal, Patrons E. & E. Blum, N. Y. C. 





PROGRAM 
“A” AND “B” ARCHAEOLOGY— 
III PROJET 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject 
of this Competition : 
“THE APSE OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.” 

The Roman Temples were usually planned with 
a semicircular niche where was placed the statue of 
the god to whom the temple was dedicated and in 
front of the niche, which formed the setting for the 
statue, was the sacrificial altar. This apsidal form 
first occurs in the temple of Mars Ulter and was 
later used in many of the basilica, palaces and baths 
of Imperial Rome. The early Christians, in building 
their first churches, took as models the pagan tem- 
ples, placing in the apse the Episcopal throne and 
the seats for the clergy. A portion of the nave was 
screened off, forming the choir where the altar was 
placed. Examples of the arrangement of the bish- 
op’s throne are found at Torcello and at Parenzo 
The apse is almost always semicircular, sometimes 
prolonged toward the nave by walls. It is richly or- 
namented with columns and niches, or more often 
with wall decorations in marble, fresco or mosaic, 
and is surmounted by a semi-dome richly decorated 
in color. Often three apses are found, one at the 
end of the nave and one terminating each aisle. 

The subject of this problem is The Apse of an 
Early Christian Church. The clear opening betweea 
the piers at the end of the nave shall not exceed 
130 ft. 

Number of drawings submitted—9. 

AWARDS: 

THIRD MEDAL:—J. W. Brooks, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; J. K. Smith, J. C. Janney and W. H. Liv- 
ingston, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; E. E. Davis, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. 

MENTION :—E. C. K. Schmidt, “T” Square Club, Phila- 
delphia; A. C. Bieber, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
H. I. Feldman, Yale Univ., New Haven. 


CLASS 


CLASS “A” & “B”’—ARCHAEOLOGY—III 
MEASURED DRAWINGS. 
Number of drawings submitted—2. 
AWARDS: 


MEDAL:—J. Pendlebury, 2509 Avenue D, 
1. ¥.; E. C. K. Schmidt, “T” Square Club. 


THIRD 
Brooklyn, N. 
Philadelphia. 
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Build Now, Urges Willis Polk 


ILLIS POLK & COMPANY, Architects and Engi- 

neers of San Francisco, whose vast volume of recon- 
struction since the fire of 1906, places them in a position to 
speak with authority, give little credence to the popular fal- 
lacy, that present high wages and high cost of materials, re- 
sult in high cost of building, and stoutly maintain that the 
generally accepted theory, that present building costs are 
forty per cent above normal and consequently reduce 
earning capacity, is all wrong. This conclusion is reached 
by the Polk Company after careful compilation of quan- 
tities and accurate estimating of every detail in several 
proposed buildings now under consideration. They point 
out that while wages were low and material cheap twenty- 
five to thirty years ago, buildings like the Mills Building, 
Merchants Exchange, Crocker Building, and others of 
that period cost approximately forty cents and more per 
cubic foot, that recent buildings like the Hobart Build- 
ing, Insurance Exchange and others, with high wages and 
high price of materials, cost but from thirty-three to 
thirty-six cents per cubic foot. 

The force of this argument lies in the fact that all the 
buildings heretofore constructed by Polk’s Company were 
completed at from ten to fourteen per cent less than their 
original estimates. At the present time they have over 
ten million dollars of projected work under consideration 
in their offices. They point out that while small work, 
the moderate sized residence or flat, now costs from 
thirty to forty-five per cent more than pre-war-time prices, 
they have several very attractive investments, which under 
a twenty year, six per cent bond issue, amortized, would 


give the investor a one million dollar building for an 
initial outlay of but two hundred thousand dollars. 


The doubting property owner who continues to hold 
property in the hope that wages will be lower and ma- 
terial cheaper, may as well realize that he labors under a 
delusion. An improvement representing an investment of 
one million of dollars that would net fifty thousand dollars 
per annum, which if delayed for two years in the hope that 
a break in the market or a possible reduction in con- 
struction cost might result in a saving of one hundred 
thousand dollars, would out of its earnings, if constructed 
now, more than offset such anticipated savings. 

3ut, says Polk, “There is absolutely no indication that 
a delay for two years will result in any such savings.” 
Polk quizzically asks the prospective investor if he thinks 
wages are going down to $1.25 a day for a ten hour day, 
which was the prevailing wage twenty-five to thirty years 
ago. Any such hope may as well be abandoned at once 
as absurd. 

On the contrary, Polk opines that the reverse is more 
liable to be the case and the chances are, that within a 
few years, hours will be even shorter and wages higher 
than now. 

‘But it does not necessarily follow,” he said, “that con- 
struction costs will be greater.’ He points out that im- 
proved labor saving devices, methods of fabrication and 
facilities of construction will keep pace with, and offset 
increased cost of labor and material. “Build now,” says 
Polk. 





Current News 





American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences 


The 1082nd meeting of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the annual meeting for the academic year, 
1918-1919, was held at its house, 28 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, President Charles P. Bowditch in the chair and thirty- 
five members present. 

Reports of several important committees on research and 
publication were received; among these special mention 
may be made of that from the Rumford committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Charles R. Cross of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, dispenses the 
income of the Rumford fund for researches in physics, 
the recipients of grants being distributed all over the United 
States. Professor Cross took occasion to refer to the 
serious loss sustained by the committee by the death of 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, director of the Harvard Col- 
lege astronomical observatory, who has served as a com- 
mittee member almost continuously since 18609. 

The election of new members, which now takes place 
only once a year, added twenty-five fellows and nine foreign 
honorary members to the Academy list. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President, Theodore W. Richards of Harvard Univer- 
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sity; vice-presidents, Elihu Thomson, Harvey Cushing and 
George F. Moore; treasurer, Henry H. Edes; correspond- 
ing secretary, Harry W. Tyler; recording secretary, James 
H. Ropes. 


Teach Art Through the Children 


The City of Pittsburgh has recently gotten down to the 
heart of art education by opening, in the Carnegie galleries, 
a children’s museum of art. The works of art are chosen 
for their educational value to children of about fourteen 
years old. A photographic reproduction of Edwin A. 
Abbey’s mural decorations in the Boston Public Library, 
showing scenes of the Holy Grail legends, is used for a 
frieze around the gallery, and below are cases showing the 
processes of pictorial art, sculpture, metal work, ceramics, 
textiles, glass, enamel and wood blocks. 

These cases are a part of the extension work of the 
Department of Fine Arts, and will be shown later in the 
high schools of the city. Their contents include the proc- 
esses of Japanese wood-cutting and printing, Japanese col- 
oring, Hispano Moresque glazed enamels, better known as 
luster ware, and Majolica carved ivories; Coptic textiles, 
tapestries and embroideries of the fourth century; speci- 
mens of historic glass work, including Saracenic perfume 
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sprinklers and Roman amphora; Champleve enamels of 
primitive type, dating from 1300 B. C., with drawing tools 
and chisels; stencil plates used by the Japanese to decorate 
textiles; Javanese resist dyeing; hemp fabrics woven by 
wild tribes of the Philippines; Flemish primitive landscape 
painting and cloisonné enamels. 

Reproductions of work of noted American sculptors also 
have a place in the children’s museum. 

There are to be lectures given to children on these 
subjects, and prizes are awarded for the essay showing the 
best application of these lectures. 


Housing Campaign to Issue 
Message 


To bring a constructive message productive of har- 
monious co-operation between the employe and employer, 
between the industrial manager and the industrial worker; 
to direct the 60,000 or 70,000 workers in the city of 
Portland to the important messages of the government 
relative to labor’s place during the reconstruction period, 
are the purposes of a publication to be issued under the 
auspices of the “Own-your-home” campaign’s committee 
on industrial plans. 

The messages are of a constructive nature by the most 
prominent men interested in labor’s cause, prominent 
government officials, including a special address by Secre- 
tary of Labor W. B. Wilson. 


There will also be a special “Own-your-home” message 
to Portland’s industrial population showing the advantages 
of home ownership in this city. 


State Board of Architects Named 


Members of the state board of architect examiners, 
created by an enactment of the 1919 legislature, have 
been appointed by Governor Olcott of Oregon. They are: 
W. G. Chandler, Marshfield; M. H. Whitehouse, Portland; 
Lee Thomas, Bend; J. E. Wicks, Astoria, and W. C. 
Knighton, Portland. 


May 29 is the effective date of the act. In the law it 
is stipulated that no one may become a member of the 
board who has not lived in the state and practiced the 
architect’s profession for at least five years previous to 
the passage of the act. Members of the board serve 
without pay, but receive traveling expenses when on 
business of the board. The law allows the board to 
employ a secretary who need not be an architect, and he 
shall receive whatever salary is determined upon by the 
board. 


Over 550,000 Buildings to Be 


Rebuilt in France 


There are 550,000 buildings to be rebuilt in the dev- 
astated districts of France, according to statistics given 
the Chamber of Deputies by M. Lebrun, the Minister of 
Liberated Territories. Three hundred thousand buildings 
were totally destroyed while 250,000 were destroyed in 
part. 


AMERICAN 
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An Impression of the Convention 


at Nashville 


If it is true that the national convention of the American 
Institute of Architects reflects the trend of the times in 
the practice of architecture in this country, then a new 
era is apparent and the profession is facing changes in 
procedure almost revolutionary in character. 


The fifty-second Convention of the Institute will perhaps 
be remembered as the beginning of a country-wide tendency 
vigorously and constructively to meet all activities asso- 
ciated with the practice of architecture; the investigating 
of educational methods, with a view of broadening and 
modernizing the teaching of architecture, so as to prepare 
the student for the particular needs of this country in 
architecture and construction; ways and means to in- 
crease a wider membership in the Institute, thus making 
it truly representative. 


This was the first convention held following the great 
world war, and the signing of the armistice. The prin- 
ciples for which we fought have been achieved and 
democracy is the ruling force to guide the destinies of 
mankind. It was, therefore, natural that the undercurrent 
of the entire proceedings of the convention should reflect 
this tendency and aim to correct any method of practice 
or any attitude of the profession that served a contrary 
purpose to that of the spirit of the day. 


It is difficult indeed to change any system that has be- 
come entrenched through habit, convention or education. 
The architectural profession is not immune from this 
tendency and hence canons of ethics and rigid codes of 
practice, which have out-grown their usefulness should be 
amended or eradicated, as well as any policy that in any 
respect thwarts opportunity for service. 

It is idle to expect the young man struggling for recog- 
nition to be limited in his practice by hindrances not 
recognized by the business world, to which he must become 
closely allied in his practice. It requires a great upheaval 
to bring this truth to the consciousness of professions 
organized and rooted in the past, and with traditions and 
conventions that have been established and upheld irre- 
spective of changing conditions. Nevertheless the simply- 
fying of mandatory rules and regulations is in accord 
with present day methods and is the American ideal. 

The convention came together well aware of its great 
responsibility, and a careful perusal of the discussions 
and also what was accomplished by resolution and action 
verify this fact. 

The Post-War Committee was given the inspiration and 
ample means to adequately perform its work, and the 
Institute as well as the architects of the country can look 
forward hopefully for suggestions effecting general reor- 
ganization plans for the improvement of the entire pro- 
fession. It is hoped that the spirit which was so dis- 
cernible in the convention will continue—the spirit of co- 
operation, of good fellowship and a desire to achieve. 


The hospitality of the South and the beauty of spring 
and of pleasant assocations were no doubt responsible 
in a large degree for this feeling. 


The life and usefulness of the American Institute of 
Architects, as well as of any activity depends upon vision 
and progress, and this principle undoubtedly constituted 
the chief distinction of the fifty-second convention held at 
Nashville, Tenn—George W. Maher, F. A. J. A. In the 
May Bulletin of The Illinois Society of Architects. 
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Fire Investigation and Prevention 


In a three years’ record of fire losses in Canada, totalling 
more than $35,000,000, two and one-third per cent of the 
loss was from fires in residence districts and 97 and two- 
thirds per cent from fires in congested business districts— 
public buildings, churches, manufacturing and storage 
plants, grain elevators and buildings other than dwellings. 
This emphasizes the fact that fires in residence districts 
are very infrequent and of small loss compared to the busi- 
ness sections, which are poorly fire-guarded, especially at 
night. Agitation is growing to hold legally responsible 
those who are to blame through carelessness for any fire 
which causes destruction of property and particularly loss 
of life. 

Many fires go on record as “cause undetermined,” 
whereas a careful investigation should be authoritatively 
made in every case to find out the cause, and publicity 
should be given to the result of such an investigation. This 
elimination of fire waste is being agitated more and more 
in this country as well as in Canada. 

Not only would a thorough investigation show that the 
shingle roof in residence districts is responsible for only 
a very small percentage of fires, but fires would not so 
often be thoughtlessly and unjustly attributed to properly 
constructed wood buildings as is now the case. 

Investigation as to causes, the holding to accountability 
and education for greater precaution would also result in 
fewer forest fires. The U. & Forest Service is issuing 
these pithy statements which are especially pertinent as 
summer approaches: 

“Forest destruction is quick—forest growth is slow.” 

‘Burned timber pays no wages—keep the forest pro- 
ductive.” 

“A tree will make a million matches—a match may waste 
a million trees.” 

“Take no chances with lighted matches, burning cigar- 
ettes, or pipe ashes, brush fires or camp fires.” 

“Are you practicing fire prevention and forest protec- 
tion ?” 


Britain’s Timber Shortage 


Because of the serious shortage of timber supplies for 
use in the United Kingdom, the British Government has 
provided for afforesting 1,770,000 acres in a period of 80 
years at a cost of about 73 million dollars, 250,000 acres 


to be afforested in the first ten years. This would be, 
however, almost a negligible factor in reducing imports. 
Prof. Stebbing, head of the Forestry Department of the 
University of Edinburgh, says: “We found sufficient tim- 
ber in the country—for the most part of a very inferior 
quality—to enable us to win the war, but to do that we have 
seriously depleted the three million acres of woods, all we 
had standing when the war began. Just before the 
armistice was signed it had been estimated by the timber 
supply department that at the then rate of utilization there 
only remained in this country sufficient softwood timber 
to carry on to the end of the present year, pit wood for 
about six years and hardwoods for ten years. The supplies 
remaining in this country were insignificant when we con- 
sider the gigantic amounts required for reconstruction 
work on the Continent and our own enormous demands.” 
The shortage is claiming careful consideration from 
Chambers of Commerce and other responsible bodies in 
England and one government committee recommends that 
“immediate steps be taken by the Government for the im- 
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portation of at least 100,000 standards (nearly 200,000,000 
board feet) a month of softwood for all purposes the first 
year after the war.” This same committee reports that 
there is a shortage of 300,000 working-class houses in Eng- 
land and Wales and 109,000 in Scotland. 


Wooden Shingles Permitted 


The anti-shingle ordinance prohibiting the use of 
shingles for wooden roofing and requiring roofs to be 
made of fire-resistive materials, has been repealed by 
the City of Dallas, Texas. 

Mayor Wozencraft made the following statement in 
regard to repealing the ordinance: 

“The ordinance was passed by the commission in order 
that the relief which is urgently needed in order that 
building may not be wunwarrantably delayed might be 
given. 

“The commission, and more especially Police and Fire 
Commissioner McGee, will look into the proposition of 
extending the fire limits into a secondary fire zone where 
fire-resistive roofs will be required, and all other regula- 
tions complied with. 

“But it is not felt that this ordinance repealing the old 
ordinance should be held up until the details of the plan 
are completed. 

“The commission satisfied itself that the use of fire- 
resistive materials adds materially to the construction of 
homes, and created considerable additional expense in 
the building of modest-priced homes. 


England’s House-Building Needs 


C. W. Barron, writing in the Wall Street Journal, says: 
“England is running a gamut of debt and taxation and 
labor payments from the National Treasury that means 
ultimate disaster unless she quickly and solidly rebuilds her 
entire industrial structure in man, machinery and trans- 
portation. 

“She is beginning with the essential machine—man. 
She is considering how to shorten his hours of work, 
strengthen him physically and mentally and increase his 
output. 

“She has forbidden the raising of house rents upon her 
laboring classes during the war, yet increases rates and 
taxes. The result is that the Government must build 
not only 300,000 homes as planned a few years ago, but 
must financially assist in the construction of 1,000,000 
homes unless her people are to be encouraged to emigrate. 

“A million houses at an estimated cost of £600 each 
means a national construction program that measures in 
money very nearly to England’s pre-war national debt, 
which was just under $3,500,000,000. 

“T asked Lovat Fraser, the English economic and leader 
writer for the Northcliffe press, if my calculation was 
correct, and he said he could not dispute it. He added, 
however, that such a program could not be carried out 
except over a number of years. He said the first 300,000 
homes, which were now being figured upon to cost nearly 
a billion dollars, would require 6,000,000,000 brick, and 
the annual brick-making capacity in Great Britain was 
now only 4,000,000,000. 

“T learned from other sources, however, that England 
is encouraging tremendous imports of lumber and had 
signed up contracts, of which the public hears nothing, for 
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timber from around the world—Scandinavia, British Co- 
lumbia, etc. She is reaching out for timber as she is 
reaching out for oil, and she will build and sail and 
defend as never before. 

“Lloyd George with his wonderful leadership has given 
her the keynote, and it resounds in all her constructive 
and upbuilding plans: ‘You cannot maintain an A-1I empire 
with a C-3 population.’ 

“The housing construction program begins with an in- 
crease in the local tax rate of one penny in the pound. 
Then the National Government advances money to the 
local government which, after construction, pays it back 
as best it can from the penny in the pound tax and the 
rents. But the return of the money is not so important 
as provision for sanitation and the safeguards against 
crowded tenement construction. The law permits only 
eight to twelve homes per acre, as compared with present 
construction of fifty. 


Building Research 


Research is now admitted to be one of the essential 
parts of reconstruction or speedy progress; the advantage 
of research is now acknowledged in every industry—except 
building. Why not in building? Is it because we have 
achieved the perfect house? Clearly not. During the 
next few years we shall find new materials, processes and 
fittings. Just as in the last fifty years we have invented 
improved roofs, walls, floors, doors, locks, stoves, and 
lighting, ventilation and drainage, so we shall in the next 
fifty improve on today’s methods. Then why use inferior 
methods when we could use better ones? If a thousand 
years ago a few brainy men had been picked to search 
deliberately to improve building (and other industries) 
we should have had better buildings five hundred years 
ago than we have today. During the next few years, 
says Building World of London, we are going to spend 
millions of dollars on building houses. Is it not mere 
common sense, is it not wisdom, to spend, say, one million 
in determining the right kind of house and the quickest 
way to make it? Isn't research really necessary more in 
building than any other industry’ We must have houses: 
we must have them now; we know they can be improved. 
Research is not the builder’s business; he can’t afford it. 
Research is everybody’s business and nobody's business. 
It is therefore the Government's business. 


Artificial Stone from Mica and Clay 


Mr. Chr. Ingvaldsen, of Saaheim, Norway, claims to 
have devised a process of making a practicable building 
stone by mixing finely divided mica with a just sufficient 
amount of clay or other substance ef similar properties, to 
form a coherent mass, which is then shaped into blocks, 
plates, and other objects of any desired shape and size. 
These, it is learned, are then fired at a temperature just 
high enough to fuse the mass, the resulting stone having 
in general the same properties as natural mica. 

If it be desired to produce stone having greater resist- 
ance to high temperatures the process is modified as fol- 
lows: Instead of mica alone, a mixture of equal parts of 
mica and of crushed quartz, with just enough clay to act 
as a binder. The stones formed from this mixture are 
fired at a temperature high enough to secure the fusing 
of the mica. The result is a homogeneous mass not orly 
highly refractory to heat, but capable of acting as an 
electric insulator. 
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Grand Central Palace, New York, to 
Become a World Trade Mart 


One of the biggest enterprises to be embarked upon, 
having in mind the extension of American commerce in 
foreign countries, as well as the importation of foreign 
goods to America, has just been inaugurated in New 
York City. It is the new proposition of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Exchange oi New York to make 
Grand Central Palace a great clearing house for world 
commerce. 

On September 30, the United States Government will 
turn Grand Central Palace back to the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Exchange. For months this great twelve- 
story building—the largest exposition building in the 
world—which occupies an entire city block, has been used 
as an army base hospital. Its evacuation, now taking 
place, will permit reconstruction of the entire interior 
so as to make it ideal as a permanent show place for all 
sorts of manufactured products. The industries will be 
grouped and permanent exhibits will be made on eight 
spacious floors, each floor having approximately 60,000 
square feet of space. The remainder of the building 
(the four lower floors) will be utilized for the annual 
expositions which have made the building famous, such 
as the Automobile Show, Motor Boat Show, Flower Show, 
Electrical Exposition, Chemical Exposition, Hotel Men’s 
Exposition, etc. 

Permanent exhibits of products of the more important 
industries will be opened beginning October 15. The 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Exchange has established 
foreign connections for export business in every important 
city of the world, and manufacturers, jobbers, retail deal- 
ers, and the thousands of foreign buyers undoubtedly 
will regard Grand Central Palace as the world’s 
great trade center and will make it their headquarters 
when visiting New York. Looking forward to this the 
management will establish clubrooms, conference rooms, 
office facilities, etc., to increase the foreign buyers’ com- 
fort while in the Metropolis. 


soon 


Never before has there been such a permanent ex- 
change conducted along international lines which will 
give the American manufacturer an opportunity to come 
into direct contact with the domestic and foreign buyer. 
Some of the industries represented will occupy an entire 
floor. The plans of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change are decidedly elaborate, and in a number of ways 
they will afford a service to the manufacturer, jobber and 
dealer which has never been possible under the usual sys- 
tems of merchandising. 

Through its wide representation in other countries the 
Exchange will make its proposition known to every foreign 
buyer before he sails for America and acquaint him 
with the value of the service of the new enterprise, while 
in the United States and Canada the fact that the build- 
ing is so well known leaves no doubt that it will be the 
mecca of thousands of domestic dealers and jobbers. 

Only goods of proved quality and concerns of A-1 repute 
will be permitted to exhibit. Grand Central Palace, which 
is a beautiful building in itself and prior to the entry 
of the United States into the war, housed the largest 
expositions held in New York, is centraily located and 
most convenient to all railroads, steamship piers, hotels, 
theaters, and the shopping district. The march of the 
world’s industrial progress during the reconstruction 
period, it is believed, will be largely via Grand Central 
Palace. 
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Motor Car Methods in House 
Building 


[he Ford automobile plant in Dearborn, Mich., is com- 
bating its problems by the immediate construction of three 
thousand houses. Like the machines themselves, these 
will be built of uniform parts and materials, to save ex- 
pense and time, and afford the quickest relief to the 
present housing shortage. A special mill to saw the raw 
material in uniform sizes is now under construction. 
Actual construction awaits completion of the mill, but 
land has been bought and hundreds of lots already laid 


out. 


Iowa Architects Publish Suggestions 
for the General Public 


The Iowa Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, desiring to enlighten the public as to the place which 
the architect occupies in the general scheme of things, re- 
cently published and gave wide circulation to a brochure 
entitled, “Facts and Suggestions to Persons Interested 
in Building Operations.” 

The increased cost of building materials undoubtedly 
forms a cogent and unanswerable argument in favor of 
the employment of a competent architect. When clear 
white pine could be bought for $12 or $15 a thousand, 
all other materials at proportionally low prices, and 
skilled labor could be employed for $2 a day—building 
materials could be used more lavishly than at present. 
It wasn’t so necessary to count board feet, and com- 
paratively little attention was paid to planning. 

But with the rapid increase in costs of materials and 
labor, together with a growing realization of the solid 
benefits to be derived from the achievement of architect- 
ural merit, the architect’s services began to receive more 
consideration. 

\ little additional care in construction—with trained 
intelligent consideration of the use of materials with a 
view to economy as well as attractiveness—may easily 
save for the owner several times the fee which the archi- 
tect asks for his services. Then, also, must be taken into 
consideration the fact that buildings of architectural merit 
—no matter of what type, or what the use for which they 
are designed—bring a higher price in the realty market 
and sell more readily than buildings designed carelessly, 
without architectural merit or the benefit of careful 
planning. 

One would think that in these days of high building 
costs every American with enough business acumen to get 
together sufficient money to pay for the construction of a 
building, would have learned that an architect is not a 
luxury—employed to add a few ornamental frills to an 
otherwise sufficient and pleasing building—but it is a re- 
grettable fact that many otherwise astute persons wholly 
fail to take into consideration the real value of the archi- 
tect’s technical experience and knowledge. Now that the 
time has come when America has definitely entered an 
era of high building costs, owners must understand that 
building materials are too costly to be used except under 
the intelligent direction of an expert. 

The Iowa Chapter points out that designing a building 
is an evolutionary process. In order to get the best re- 
sult, the owner must give the architect his problem, and it 
is the architect’s duty to find the best solution. This can 
only be accomplished by careful study, coupled to expert 
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knowledge. It is a comparatively simple matter to produce 
a set of blueprints. It is to be regretted that blueprints 
fail to convey to the layman any intimation of the deep 
study and thought that led by various stages to the 
completed plan. 


Origin of the Word “Miniature” 


The origin of the “miniature”, says an Attleboro, Mass., 
paper, is a follows: In the golden days of Roman literature, 
to be a successful author was to be as great as a king, for 
kings looked to their poets for immortality, as Augustus 
Caesar did to Horace. Hence it was to be expected that 
authors would feel their importance and display more or 
less vanity. One of their weaknesses was to see their 
portrait painted in artistic fashion in their parchment 
books. This work was intrusted to artists called “minia- 
tores”, that is, artists whose work was largely done in 
vermilion, a color extracted from cinnabar, and called 
by the Romans ‘minimum”. The “miniatores” chose the 
oval form for their beautiful brilliant portraits on the 
parchment books, and hence the origin of the term “minia- 
ture”, a small hand-painted oval or round portrait. 


Billboard advertising has become a recognized feature 
of business activity in the United States. The boards 
offer practically the only method of advertising which 
compels every one to see and read, whether he wishes 
to do so or not. 

In permitting the display of this advertising, the City 
of New York made it a condition that the operators of 
the billboards should keep the surroundings free from 
litter. Inspections made by The Merchants’ Association 
through its Anti-Litter Bureau show that this condition 
is not always being fulfilled. 


Personals 


John Kasurin has established an architectural office at 
512 Empire Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


Ray L. Weiriek, Architect, Des Moines, Iowa, has moved 
his office from 309 C. N. B. Building to 1503 28th St. 


Dwight G. Wallace and Alfred K. Kellogg have formed 
a partnership for architectural practice at 6 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. Catalogues are requested. 


R. A. Bradley & Company, Architects and Engineers, 
have opened a new office in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and 
would be pleased to receive catalogs from manufacturers 
and material men. 


William G. Herbst and Edwin O. Kuenzli announce that 
they have formed a partnership for the practice of archi- 
tecture. The firm, now known as Herbst & Kuenzli, 
maintains offices at 721 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The architectural practice conducted under the name of 
Arthur Woltersdorf, architect, will be known on and 
after June 1, 1919, under the firm name of Woltersdorf 
& Bernhard, architects and town planners. 


Byron Sutton, who for twelve years has been engaged 
in the practice of architecture in the organization of 
Louis H. Osterhage, has now been admitted to partnership. 
The firm is located at 30 Second National Bank Building, 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Late News from Architectural Fields 


Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 





Urges United States to Send Artists 
to France 


A letter urging that a party of American artists and 
painters be sent to France, to depict the part taken in the 
war by America, has been written to President Wilson by 
Albert Eugene Gallatin, who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Exhibition, Division of Pictorial Publicity, for 
the Committee on Public Information. Mr. Gallatin would 
have the pictorial history of the war on exhibition in the 
proposed $10,000,000 National Soldiers’ Memorial in Wash- 
ington. 


His letter is as follows: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
Paris, France. 

Sir: A group of Americans, who realize the importance 
of art as a national asset, and who are deeply stirred by 
the example of Great Britain, France, Canada, Italy, and 
Australia, in sending their best artists to the front-to create 
permanent national records of the war, its heroism, sacri- 
fice, and suffering, have deputed me to send you this letter. 

We deplore the fact that thus far very little has been 
done to bring before present and future generations of 
Americans the great and inspiring part our country played 
in the war. We urge that a number of our leading artists 
be sent abroad immediately to paint from actual observ- 
ation our historic battlefields, portraits of our army and 
navy leaders, of our soldiers, the life of our Army of Oc- 
cupation on the Rhine, the scenes of war, the stupendous 
results of our efforts in engineering, railway building, hos- 
pital equipment, shipping, and all other branches of our 
war activity. 

We also regret deeply that we have missed the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the services of our greatest painter, 
Sargent, who has just painted for the British Government 
a monumental war canvas. It may be too late to paint in- 
cidents of warfare, but modern war consists not merely of 
fighting. 

There are still immense fields to be covered if immedi- 
ate action be taken. We appeal to you, therefore, for ap- 
proval of such a project. The inspiring Canadian example 
proves that a national memorial of this kind can be created 
without the financial, though not without the moral and 
practical, support of the Government. The success of such 
a project would mean the presentation to our Government 
of the finest kind of a war memorial. 

Respectfully yours, 


ALBERT EUGENE GALLATIN. 


Mr. Gallatin said the proposal was discussed recently at 
a dinner held by artists and critics. While no method of 
choosing the men for the task had been discussed, it was 
assumed they would be artists who have shown ability in 
war artistry. Some of the men whose names were men- 
tioned when Mr. Gallatin first made the suggestion, while 
he was with the Committee on Public Information, were 
Childe Hassam, George B. Luks, Paul Dougherty, Henry 
Reuterdahl, George Bellows, W. J. Glackens, Mahonri 
Young, and Joseph Pennell. 


Wants Investigation of Construction 
Financing 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 9.—Senator Kenyon of Iowa 
has introduced a bill to create a commission to investigate 
and report to Congress on the questions involved in the 
financing of house construction and home ownership. 

The bill provides for an inquiry into existing condi- 
tions in the financing, construction and acquisition of 
homes within reach of people of modest means. The 
bill will give the commission power to inquire into the 
effect of present methods in stimulating or retarding the 
investment of capital in such homes and in controlling 
the quality, location and cost. 

Senator Kenyon wants the commission to visit other 
countries and report to Congress by January 1, 1920. At 
that time, they will be expected to make recommendations 
for legislation. It is proposed to have two Senators and 
two Representatives on the commission consisting of 
agents of the Treasury and Labor Departments and two 
citizens designated by the President, one of whom shall be 
a woman. With the exception of the Presidential ap- 
pointees all will serve without pay, the compensation of 
the salaried commissioners being fixed at six dollars per 
diem. 


To Construct Reflection Pool 
at Lincoln Memorial 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 7.—Congress has been asked 
to appropriate $200,000 for the construction of the reflec- 
tion pool at the Lincoln Memorial here. Landscape archi- 
tects have devised plans for this project which call for two 
pools. The reflecting pool will be 2,000 feet long and 160 
feet wide. The total cost of the pool is estimated at 
$350,000. 

It is proposed to use the first appropriation for excava- 
tion and drainage. The total cost may be increased to 
$500,000 in event it is found that the soil will force the 
construction of a water-proof bottom. 


Building Supply Ban Lifted in 
Uniontown 


Uniontown, Pa., June 9.—Restrictions placed by build- 
ing supply concerns in Uniontown upon the sale of build- 
ing material, pending the adjustment of a wage con- 
troversy with the carpenters, have been lifted to the ex- 
tent that supplies may be purchased for repair work. The 
carpenters recently put into effect a wage scale, increasing 
from 75 cents to 87% cents per hour the wages of all 
carpenters in the Uniontown union. Building contractors 
promptly refused to accept the scale, and suspended the 
sale of building supplies until an adjustment was reached. 

A pronounced building boom in the city was halted, all 
new building being suspended by lack of supplies. 
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Model Town for Negroes 


Truxton, Va., June 7.—A model town, constructed by 
the Government exclusively for negroes is now formally 
open and Truxton, Va., has taken its place on the map as 
a suburb of Portsmouth. 

Built primarily for war purposes to house the employed 
at the great Hampton Roads naval base, the 224 buildings 
in the little town will not be sold immediately by the Gov- 
ernment, but will be rented at from $16 to $19 monthly 
The town is one of the twenty-four housing projects the 
United States Housing Corporation is rapidly completing 
throughout the country for the Government. These pro- 
jects represent a returnable value of more than $25,000,000 
and consist of a total of 6,000 houses and sixty-four apart- 
ments which by the end of June will be returning $2,500,000 
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a year in rentals to the Government. 
the property rests with the Congress. 

Truxton covers ninety acres and contains six store build- 
ings which it is proposed to operate under a stock com- 
pany formed by the tenants. 


Final disposition of 


To Consider Zone System 


WasHincton, D. C., June 9.—Restriction of building 
in the District of Columbia is indicated in the bill intro- 
duced by Senate Calder last week. He proposed to have 


a commission appointed to consider the adoption of a 
zone system for construction of building in the District. 
This commission will make a report to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia together with their recom- 
mendations. 





Wage Scale of Trades Identified With New York 






Building Market 


URING the past six months the largest employer of 

labor, the Government, has withdrawn from the field. 
The signing of the armistice, which came overnight, caused 
the suspension and abandonment of many jobs which would 
have involved hundreds of millions of dollars and employed 
hundreds of thousands of artisans. With this work stopped, 
together with three million troops coming back from 
Europe, a situation has been created which requires con- 
siderable tact in order to be adjusted with the least fric- 
tion. 

The principal trouble has come from the unskilled labor- 
ers, those who have had no affiliations with central bodies, 
and are more or less irresponsible. These men have done 
much to hamper the building situation. On the other hand 
the skilled laborer has realized the trouble that has con- 
fronted his employer and met him half way. This, to be 
sure, was in a great measure, so far as the building trades 
were concerned, due to the fact that prohibitive wage scales 
made new work impossible. In the adjustment of just 
how much the wage earner can receive and still permit 
the builder to make a fair margin of profit, the cooperation 
has not been confined to the employer and employee by 
any means. A third factor comes into the field—that of 
the material dealer and manufacturer. 

The manufacturer has been trying to place his goods on 
a stabilized basis, so that the contractor can figure his job 
and find out, after his building is under construction deliv- 
eries cannot be made at prices that maintained when the 
operation was started. 

The New York Building Trades Association has prepared 
a table, of which the following is a digest, showing the 
wage scale in 1919, and the wage scale now in force. It 
shows the increase obtained by the various trades during 
this period, which accounts, in part, for the increased cost 
of building: 

In Greater New York, carpenters (shop work) wage 
scale in 1916, $4.50; 1919, $6.00. All boroughs July 1, 
$6.25, demanding $7.00. 

Bricklayers, in 1916, $6.00; in 1919, $7.00. Laborers, in 
1916, $3.14; in 1919, $4.00. 

Cement masons, in 1916, $5.30; in 1919, $5.60. Expires 
Dec. 31, 1919. Class A, in 1916, $3.00; in 1919, $4.00. En- 
gineers (Hoisting Assn.) in 1916, $5.75-$6.00; in I919, 





$6.50. Engineers (running pump) in 1916, $4.75-$5.00; in 
1919, $5.50. 

Painters, in 1916, $5.00; in 1919, $6.00. 

Decorators, in 1916, $5.00; in 1919, $5.00. 
the same.) 

Plasterers, in 1916, $6.00; in 1919; $6.50-$7.00. On strike 
for $7.50. Laborers, $3.50 in 1916; in 1919, $4.50. Demand- 
ing $5.50. 

Metallic lathers, in 1916, $5.50; in 1919, $6.00. 

Electrical workers, in 1916, $5.00; in 1919, $6.00. Expires 
December 31, 1919. Helpers, in 1916, $2.50; in 1919, $3.00. 

Asbestos workers, in 1916, $4.65; in 1919, $6.40. Helpers, 
in 1916, $2.90; 1919, $3.00. 

Plumbers, in 1916, $4.50; in 1919, $6.00. 

Steamfitters, in 1916, $5.00; in 1919, $6.00. Expires Jan. 
I, 1920. Helpers, in 1916, $3.00; in 1919, $4.00. Expires 
Jan. I, 1920. 

Elevator constructors in 1917, $5.52; in 1919, $6.80. Help- 
ers, in 1917, $3.52; in 1919, $4.50. 

Stone masons, in 1916, $5.00; in 1919, $5.00. Cutters, in 
1917, $5.00-$5.50; in 1919, $6.75. September 1, $7.00. Set- 
ters, in 1914, $6.00; in 1919, $7.00. Laborers, in 1916, $3.00; 
in 1919, $3.60. Bluestone cutters, in f903, $4.40; 1919, $5.00. 

Mosaic workers, in 1916, $4.75; in 1919, $5.50. 

Tile layers, in 1917, $6.00; in 1919, $6.00. Expires Jan. 
1, 1920. Helpers, 1917, $3.25; in 1919, $3.65. Demanding 
$4.00. 

Marble cutters and setters, in 1917, $5.50; in 1919, $6.00. 
Expires July 1, 1920. Carvers, in 1914, $6.00; in 1919, $6.50. 
Expires July 1, 1920. Polishers, in 1914, $4.40; in 1919, 
$4.70. Helpers, in 1914, $3.25; in 1919, $3.50. Bed rubbers, 
in 1914, $4.95; in 1919, $5.00. Sawyers, in 1917 and 1919, 
$4.68. Machine workers, in 1914 and 1919, $5.50. 

Roofers (composition), in 1917, $3.75; in 1919, $4.75. 
Slate and tile, 1914, $5.25 to $5.50; in 1919, $6.50. Roof and 
sheet metal, in 1914, $5.00; in 1919, $6.00. 

Housesmiths (structural), in 1916, $5.30; in 1919, $7.00. 
Finishers, in 1916, $5.30; in 1919, $6.40. Helpers, in 1916, 
$4.00; in 1919, $5.00. 

Houseshorers, in 1917, $4.00; in 1919, $5.00. Helpers, 
1916, $3.00; and in 1919, $5.00. 

Woodcarvers, in 1903, $3.75 to $5.00; in 1918, $5.50. 
Workers (per week), in 1916, $18.00. 
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Freer Loans Stimulate Building 


Renewed Co-operation Between Mortgage Institutions and 
Builders Greatly Aids Construction Boom 


URTHER evidence of renewed co-operation between 
large mortgage interests and builders, lack of which 
for some time past has checked the progress of construction 
on a large scale, a result largely due to efforts made by 
unscrupulous speculators to place loans unwarranted by 
appraisals, was a feature of this week’s activity in building 
circles. Although hotly assailed by this type of builder, 
who claims he will be driven out of business if the plan 
to force amortization continues, there is sound reason why 
lending institutions have hesitated in furnishing construc- 
tion funds on first mortgages as freely as before the war. 
The responsibility for an increased cost of lending capital 
can be directly traced to this condition of mistrust. The 
scarcity of available funds held by the title and life insur- 
ance companies and savings banks after they absorbed such 
a large part of all Government issues, has made for an 
expected rate of six per cent, and with it comes a closer 
scrutiny of all projects on which money is advanced. 

It is only a short time ago that the speculative builder 
could get a bank to accept the appraisal of a broker whose 
connections might not be of the best, only for the bank to 
find later than an excessive amount had been loaned on the 
project. Evidence of this is to be found in many cities 
where lending companies have had to take over title to 
considerable property that had been over-appraised to such 
an extent that the speculator was willing to turn over the 
property to the company for the face value of the mortgage. 

Since the war this state of affairs has undergone a de- 
cided change for the better. Additional safeguards have 
been taken by the mortgage institutions to guard against 
the reprehensible methods of unprincipled speculators. Ap- 
praisals have been put in the hands of competent men, the 
amortization clause placed in contracts, and other precau- 
tions taken to enable operators to judge their equity with 
more certainty, and allow building to proceed on a more 
normal basis. 


The effect of the feeling of mistrust on the part of the 
banks in the larger cities was unfortunately reflected in 
the smaller municipalities with the consequence that the 
well-intentioned builder, or the man who desires to con- 
struct a new home, has had to bear the bonus, and pay the 
increased rate on loans. The moral hazard in transactions 
of this nature is as pronounced as in fire insurance, and 
becomes an important factor in the placing of a loan. It is 
not just that the small investor shall suffer for the sus- 
picions that are rightfully directed against certain classes 
of speculative builders who use questionable methods to 
finance their project and shall have to pay a premium that 
ordinarily he would not be asked to give. 


The banks and builders are now co-operating with the 
net result of getting construction started on a large scale. 
The need is for new houses and more new houses and 
this feeling of confidence makes their construction pos- 
sible. The thing needed now is action in carrying through 
the plan. One large New York title company this week 
reported lending from two to two and one-half millions 


of dollars in the metropolitan district in May. Other 
companies similarly active are helping the situation ma- 
terially. s @ &@ 


A wide variety of construction was noted among pro- 
jects which came to architects’ offices during the week. 
Theaters had a leading position. Some complaints were 
heard regarding the difficulty of obtaining sufficient labor 
and it is expected that the situation will become more 
acute before the summer is far advanced. Material prices 
are holding firm, with a tendency upward in lumber and 


brick. es 


A conference of New York members of Congress has 
been requested by Senator Charles C. Lockwood, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Housing of the New York 
Legislature, who proposes to establish a Federal Reserve 
Home Bank along lines similar to the Federal Land Bank 
for farmers. 

Senators Wadsworth and Calder have been asked to ob- 
tain consideration of this proposal as quickly as possible 
this session, that the “expected shortage of 30,000 homes in 
this city may be met at least partially.” 

Senator Lockwood said that under the legislative com- 
mittee’s plan the Federal Home Loan Bank aims to give to 
present and prospective home owners the same advantage 
as is given to farm owners by the Federal Land Bank, 
which exempts from taxation the 5 per cent bonds issued 
against farm mortgages. 

“The exemption from Federal taxation of the mortgages 
on homes or holdings in mortgages up to say $4,000, so 
that mortgage money can compete in the money market 
with Government and other securities which are now non- 
taxable, more liquid and give a larger net return. 

“Exemption from Federal taxation of the bonds issued 
by the New York State Land Bank, which was incorpo- 
rated several years ago by the Legislature, which issues 
bonds secured by mortgages deposited with the State 
Comptroller of New York, but which has been unable with 
its 4% per cent taxable bonds to compete with the 4%4 
per cent and other Government non-taxable securities, and 
the 5 per cent tax-exempt farm loan bonds, and such other 
and further measures by which they think Congress can 
aid the situation by stimulating construction of houses.” 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—That prices will not soon 
drop is the prediction of authorities on all sides. The 
Federal Reserve Board in its May bulletin says: “The 
business community has given up the thought that it 
may profitably await a further considerable reduction 
in prices and is now contenting itself with the develop- 
ment of trade along lines dependent upon at least the 
temporary maintenance of existing levels.” The review 
also says that though prices of a few basic commodities 
have fallen slightly, these declines have not yet been 
effected in retail prices. “What is now happening,” it 
adds, “seems to indicate that business will, after a period 

(Continued on Page 836-A) 
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Second Report on the Work of the 


Underwriters’ 


Laboratories 


By the Committee of the American Institute of Architects 


O THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
T TUTE OF ARCHITECTS: For the information 
of those who may not be informed it should be 
stated that, at the last convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, the undersigned committee 
was appointed for the purpose of observing tests 
made on building materials and equipment at the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories at Chicago, and report- 
ing to the architects such data and results of these 
tests as might be of value. - 

The ultimate object of the Institute in doing this 
was to bring about a diminution in the annual fire 
loss of property and a decrease in the number of 
casualties and deaths by fire, by arousing the inter- 
est of the architects in those subjects and inducing 
them to make their buildings more fire resisting and 
more certain to afford safe exit for the occupants 
in time of fire. 

The reason that the fire loss is so enormous and 
the number of casualties and deaths by fire so great 
in this country is because our buildings have been 
built with little or no consideration of the means 
to prevent these things. 

No one who reads the annual records of the great 
losses sustained can fail to account for the greater 
number of them on any charitable basis, except that 
the people who are responsible for many of those 
buildings must have been ignorant of all fire pre- 
vention provisions or utterly devoid of any proper 
realization of their great necessity. 

Tue WHOLE SuBjEct of fire prevention, judged 

*This report is published in THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT in re- 
sponse to a request by the Committee of Architects and by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The original edition has been ex- 
hausted and copies of the report, as originally published, can no 
longer be supplied by the Architects or the Laboratories. “Calls 
for copies of the report,” the Chairman of the Architects’ Committee 


writes, “are coming not only from all over the United States, but 
also from Europe and even from as far away as Japan and India.” 


from the basis of the enormous annual losses, 
is a most fitting subject for National legis- 
lation and complete control, but in the absence of 
that, the only avenue left open for accomplishing 
any comprehensive reform seems to be by appeal to 
the people, and of course the most available way to 
reach them is through the architects who build their 
buildings. 

There is no appeal that can possibly be made 
which should be received with as much earnest con- 
sideration as one made for the saving of human 
lives and the avoidance of the destruction of prop- 
erty, and that is exactly what this one is. 

The effectiveness of an appeal such as this, is 
usually impaired by the belief on the part of most 
people that all of these great fire losses are the 
necessary and natural result of accidents that are 
bound to occur in spite of all reasonable efforts to 
prevent them. 

Then in connection with this ‘belief comes the 
final comforting thought, justifying the dismissal of 
the whole subject from the mind and conscience 
of these people, that we have fine fire departments 
with high stepping horses and smart motors, amply 
able to put these fires out, and back of all this, in 
case losses do occur, are the rich insurance com- 
panies who are fully capable of setting all things to 
rights and making full amends to all those con- 
cerned, so in this manner the average person dis- 
poses of the whole subject and the annual losses 
keep mounting upward and the property owner and 
not the insurance companies pay every dollar of 
these losses eventually in the increased rates of in- 
surance. 

To awaken these people out of their lethargy and 
to bring them to a realization of the fact that they 
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have one of the worst records for fire losses of any 
nation on earth becomes really a public duty of 
every one who has a knowledge of the subject and 
particularly the architects who design these build- 


ings are largely 
responsible for 
whatever fire 
resisting qualities 
they may have. 

In these days 
especially when 
the whole nation 
is struggling to 
economize and to 
stop every need- 
less waste, these 
losses seem all 
the more regret- 
table when meas- 
ured with the 
great needs of the 
war sufferers 
abroad. 

Would it not 
startle the most 
irresponsive and 
indifferent person 
to realize that in 
1916 we burned 
up enough prop- 
erty in this coun- 
try to house and 
make comforta- 
ble most of the 
destitute people 
in France, who 
have been driven 
from their homes 
by the war? Two 
hundred and 
eight million dol- 
lars is the value 
of buildings so 
destroyed accord- 
ing to the ap- 
proved statistics. 

Would it not 
discourage and 
rightfully disgust 
those good people 
who have been 
trying to help 
feed the poor Bel- 


gians, if they knew that from May to October of 
last year $12,000,000 worth of food that we know 
of was destroyed by fire? 

Could it reasonably be expected to awaken the 
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The great furnace erected for testing columns. 


conscience of the speculative builder or the indif- 
ferent owner if he were to know that last year 
1,332 people were burned to death and 5,280 injured 
by fire in this country? 


It would be 
a useless and un- 
desirable thing to 
relate these things 
in this reproach- 
ful manner if it 
were true that 
nothing could 
have been done to 
prevent them or 
at least to dimin- 
ish the number of 
them. It is of 
course impossible 
from the statis- 
tics to determine 
how many of 
them might have 
been prevented, 
but the most 
startling and con- 
vincing evidence 
of it all is, that 
this country. has 
charged up 
against it every 
year more loss 
and destruction 
of property by 
fire, and more in- 
juries and deaths 
by the same cause 
in proportion to 
our population 
than almost any 
other country in 
the world. Some 
nations have only 
half the fire losses 
proportion- 
ately, that we 
have, others only 
one-third and 
some even as low 
as only one-quar- 
ter as many. The 
statistics on these 
things are au- 
thentic and there 


is no possible conclusion to draw other than that 
the people of this country are far below the average 


in preservation of its property from damage or 
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from injury or death by the same cause. 

It has grown to be a custom among architects to 
incorporate in their buildings only those safeguards 
against fire which the particular community in 


which they prac- 
tice requires, or 
if these require- 
ments happen not 
to be sufficient to 
secure a low in- 
surance rate, it 
may be that mini- 
mum insurance 
requirements will 
govern. At any 
rate, strange as it 
may seem, it is 
seldom that any 
architect when 
planning his 
building adds 
anything to it not 
required by the 
law or the insur- 
ance companies 
that might save it 
or its occupants in 
time of fire. 

In the face of 
these awful an- 
nual losses it 
seems clear that 
the architect 
should not have 
to be forced to 
save his buildings 
from fire, but he 
should realize that 
he is in a position 
if he will only 
take advantage of 
it to do more than 
anyone else, in 
making our fu- 
ture buildings 
safer and better 
to live in and oc- 
cupy and much 
less destructible 
by fire than they 
are now. If the 
architect when he 
plans and designs 


(A) 


his building would only give more thought to 
how a fire might be stopped or retarded when once 
started and how all the occupants might find safe 
and trustworthy means of exit, many a life might 


be saved that would otherwise be lost and the fire 
and casualty lists of this country would gradually 
and surely diminish until they would compare fa- 
vorably with any nation in the world. 


(C) 


Every ARCHI- 
TEcCT therefore is 
appealed to 
by the American 
Institute of Ar- 
chitects, to make 
a special study of 
each new problem 
for the purpose 
of providing safe 
exits and all pos- 
sible resistance to 
fire, whether the 
law or the insur- 
ance authorities 
require it or not. 

For the pur- 
pose of assisting 
the architects in 
this most worthy 
endeavor, there 
has been included 
in the Structural 
Service Depart- 
ment of the Jour- 
nal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of 
Architects a most 
complete and up- 
to-date list of all 
the literature and 
authorities on 
this subject. Any 
architect can se- 
cure with little or 
no expense full 
information of all 
those features 
and equipments 
of buildings that 
have been found 
by experience to 
be most effective 
against fire. In 
addition to this 
all the informa- 
tion and data 
which the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 


tories have been gathering for years from their 
tests and experiments are open and free to the 
architects if they will only use them. 

Cotumn Tests. Among the tests which the 
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One of the 
excellently 
water test. 


round-headed windows which stood up 
after a severe fire and high pressure 


Laboratories have been making recently are two 
which are of very great importance to the architects. 
They are the tests on building columns and new 
designs of fire retardant windows. Realizing that 
the fate of a building and often its occupants de- 
pends upon how well the columns supporting it will 
resist the effects of fire, the tests of columns have 
been made the most scientific and complete of any 
that have ever been undertaken. The United States 
Bureau of Standards, the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters and Underwriters’ 
Laboratories decided to combine forces and try out 
and settle once and for all by real fire tests the rela- 
tive merits of all kinds of building columns. The 
question of the relative merits of fireproofing for 
columns came up after the Baltimore fire and the 
San Francisco earthquake, and was discussed 
throughout the country by the press and leading 
magazines. It is now being settled by carefully 
prepared scientific methods. Over two years ago 
the preparations were begun and all the different 
kinds of columns and all the various ways of fire- 
proofing were carefully considered with the view 
of selecting for a test a full representation of all 
the different types. Accordingly 100 specimens 
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were selected, and the work of testing started about 
a year ago, as soon as preparations for the work 
had been completed. Among those made during 
this year were the metal unprotected types of col- 
umns, which it is intended to describe in this re- 
port, in rather a brief manner and leave the more 
complicated fireproof columns for a more complete 
subsequent report. It is planned to provide the 


architects ultimately with a table of records and 
data so that they may at once select any kind of a 


column for any sort of a building with full and defi- 
nite assurance of what it would do in case of a fire. 


In order to prepare for the testing of these 
columns under the same conditions that would exist 
in a building, a great furnace was erected that 
would take a column 12 feet high and impose upon 
it during the test a load of 256 tons. The furnace 
was built for applying a maximum heat of 2300 
degrees F. Provisions have been made for measur- 
ing temperature of furnace and test column and 
for measuring the deformation and deflection of 
the latter. Means have also been provided for apply- 
ing streams of water under pressure to the heated 
column. Of the unprotected metal columns tested, 
3 were of cast iron and 8 of various combinations 


A new type of fire window without any muntins, 
approved for certain locations. 
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of steel shapes. The cast iron columns stood up 
longer than the steel columns although the failure 
was more abrupt and complete. The temperature 
was raised gradually to about 1300 degrees F. at 
10 minutes and 1500 degrees at 30 minutes. The 
cast iron column (A), shown in the illustration, 
(page 831), failed in 34 minutes and 13 seconds 
while one of the steel columns (B) failed in 11 
minutes and 10 seconds and another (C) in 19 
minutes and 13 seconds. The illustrations show 


columns and the protected types became at once 
apparent in the tests, and when the tables and data 
are finally completed for all of the tests, the re- 
sistance to fire of the various kinds of fireproofing 
for columns will be fully determined. 

Fire Winpows. The tests of newly designed 
fire windows established certain facts not previously 
known which has enabled the Laboratories to put 
their approval and seal on certain windows which 
the architects will undoubtedly be very glad to 


New type of fire window and transom having only a 2-in. mullion which 
tested out satisfactorily. 


the condition of the cast iron column and the two 
steel columns after the test. 

These tests on the unprotected metal columns 
show how quickly they will fail and cause the build- 
ing to collapse even in an ordinary fire, thus proving 
conclusively that unless the architect takes the pre- 
caution to fireproof such supports his building may 
collapse even in a fire of very short duration. The 
great difference in the endurance between these 


utilize instead of the ones formerly used for certain 
locations. This test has demonstrated that for cer- 
tain exposures the architects need not provide for 
great wide fireproof mullions between units of these 
windows, but instead of that in certain locations 
may use mullions as narrow as two inches wide, 
thereby increasing light 75 per cent and doing away 
with wide mullions which were in some cases very 
objectionable features. 
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They will also be glad to know that certain win- 
dows have been approved for certain locations, in 
which there may be no mullions used at all and 
where one entire single sheet of glass may be used 
in the sash. The illustrations show in a limited 
way several varieties of these new types of windows 
which came through the fire with unexpected satis- 
factory results. The limits of the size of these 
windows and the area of the glass and the various 
details of the construction may all be had in detail 
by application to the Laboratories. It is probable 
that later on all the information concerning all of 
the different types of fire windows may be tabulated 
and sent to the architects in convenient form for 
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their ready reference in determining the kind of 
windows to select for any situation. 

In the next report of this committee it is the 
intention to present a complete report with all of 
the important data and conclusions reached by the 
Laboratories in regard to the relative merits of all 
the various columns which they are now testing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE WorRK OF UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, 
ELMER C. JENSEN, 


H. WEBSTER TOMLINSON, 
Georce C. Nimmons, Chairman. 


Large type of fire window with 2-in. mullion listed after a successful test. 





Present Status of Industrial Lighting Codes* 


Part III 


By G. H. STICKNEY 


SWITCHING AND CONTROLLING APPARATUS 


HIS provides for the location of controlling 
switches so that at least pilot or night lights 
may be turned on at the main point of entrance. 
Some commissions have considered it important 
that watchmen and others should be able to go about 
safely without lanterns, while others believe that the 
carrying of a lantern is sufficient. The former cer- 
tainly has advantages, but may in some instances be 
unnecessarily expensive. 

It would appear that the rule in this form is satis- 
factory on the assumption that an industrial com- 
mission would make exceptions where unnecessary 
hardship is shown. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Attention has been called to the readiness and 
willingness of the industries to comply with com- 
mission regulations, if they are understood. 

Other limitations of the code have already been 
discussed, but none of these has presented more of 
an obstacle than the fact that many of those by 
whom the regulations must be applied are not versed 
in the principles of light and illumination, and have 
but little idea of the qualities and quantities neces- 
sary for the definition of lighting conditions. 

Every effort has been made to simplify the rules 
and make them understandable to others than en- 
gineers. Some of the commissions have included 
simple definitions of terms used. Some have at- 
tached explanatory treatises and articles on methods 
of designing lighting installations. But there is still 
a need for more popular education. The possibili- 
ties of rendering the codes more definite and ac- 
curate in the future depend in a considerable degree 
on such education. 

Undoubtedly the commissions can take care of 
their inspectors, but the small manufacturers, fore- 
men and others responsible for the construction and 
operation of industrial lighting installations need as- 
sistance. 

The codes and their appendixes will undoubtedly 
provide effective mediums, but the help of those pro- 
fessionally related to the lighting practise is needed. 
It is earnestly hoped that the individual members 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Illuminating Engineering Society will in- 
form themselves regarding the principles of the code 
specification and not only offer constructive criti- 
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cism but also help in the educational effort of apply- 
ing the regulation. 


CONCLUSION 


The author is inclined to look with apprehension 
upon laws or regulations emanating from the pro- 
fessions whose business they affect most directly. 
There has sometimes seemed to be a tendency in 
such legislation to favor the profession. Such ten- 
dencies are presumably more due to the professional 
viewpoint or prejudice than to any intent to be un- 
fair. 

Having been connected from the first with the 
committees responsible for the illuminating en- 
gineering features, it is only fair to say that the dan- 
ger of prejudice has been anticipated and care- 
fully guarded against. 

Especial care was exercised in the make-up of the 
committees and the solicitation of criticism, not only 
to represent the viewpoint of every phase of illu- 
minating and other engineering, but also the light 
user and light purchaser. The engineer, the scien- 
tist and the practical constructor and operator were 
all included. 

On the other hand, it is even more dangerous to 
legislate regarding such a technical subject without 
the guidance of the profession. In lighting we have 
numerous examples of such legislation as, for exam- 
ple, in the headlight laws for railways and automo- 
biles. Many of these laws are not effective or rea- 
sonably enforcible, their meaning is not clear, while 
they not only impose unnecessary hardships, but 
have in some cases prescribed a dangerous rather 
than a safe condition. ; 

The industrial lighting codes, besides avoiding 
both of these dangers, have been so formulated as to 
encourage uniform action throughout the various 
States of the Union. The continuation of the code 
development along the present lines is therefore of 
importance not only to those directly interested in 
the electrical and illuminating phases, but to the 
country as a whole. 

In discussing the codes an attempt has been made 
to emphasize the principles involved rather than the 
details. Changes in details may be expected, but 
any considerable change in principles seems unlikely. 
No one is more conscious of the limitations of the 
code in its present form than the illuminating en- 
gineers who have been active in its development, 
but all who have had anything to do with the work 
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regard it as a valuable working instrument. The 
author feels safe in saying that they consider it 
highly important to any State that it be adopted and 
actively applied as soon as possible. The greatest 
possibility for future development is through the ex- 
perience and popular education following its en- 
forcement. 

The author has tried to avoid the expression of 
personal opinion as far as practicable. He has some- 
times found it desirable to express his understanding 
of the views held by committees and their members, 
but this has been informal and unauthorized and 
should be so understood. 

He herewith acknowledges with thanks the help- 
ful assistance in the way of comment and criticism 
of Mr. L. B. Marks and Professor C. E. Clewell, to 
whom perhaps more than to any other individuals 
we are indebted for the initiation of these construc- 
tive regulations. 

The author also acknowledges the assistance of 
Mr. J. A. Hoeveler and others. 
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Analysis of Statically Indeterminate 
Structures by the Slope De- 
flection Method 


NDER the above title the Engineering Experi- 

ment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., have issued Bulletin No. 108, giving the deriva- 
tion and application of formulas for solving prob- 
lems involving” statically indeterminate stresses. 
Among the cases analyzed are the following: 

Girders having restrained ends, and continuous 
girders. 

Two-legged rectangular bents, with legs of both 
equal and unequal length. 

Two-legged Trapezoidal bents. 

Skeleton construction framework with rigid con- 
nections. 

Three-legged bents. 

The use of statically indeterminate structures in 
recent years has grown rapidly and many new types 
of structures have been evolved. With the use of 
riveted connections in steel frames and the develop- 
ment of monolithic reinforced concrete structures 
of all sorts, it often happens that statically indeter- 
minate stresses cannot be avoided. On the other 
hand, structures are frequently made of an inde- 
terminate type for the purpose of securing economy 
of material. Rational methods of design will do 
much to inspire confidence in the reliability and 
economy of such structures, thus insuring their 
more widespread use. 

It is felt that the treatment of statically indeter- 
minate structures given in this bulletin will be help- 
ful in giving information regarding such structures. 
The method has been explained in sufficient detail 
to enable the designing engineer to use it in the 
solution of his particular problems. It is believed 
that the fundamental principles can be quickly co- 
ordinated with the ordinary principles of mechanics 
so that the more complex problems and even the 
simpler ones may be studied from a new view- 
point. 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘Whitewash-white"’ 


Old Virginia White has real distinction, It is a softer but brighter 
white than paint, and its texture is essentially different, It is as hand- 
some as new whitewash and as lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has 
the genuine old Colonial effect and when combined with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


on the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and distinguished 
that the house is sure to represent the latest and best in exterior 
decoration. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., cutiitsrs BOSTON 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, ‘‘Quilt,”’ Suspension, Conservo 
Wood Preservative, etc., etc. $3 








Walls finished with Cabot’s Old 1 eee White Roof 1 A with 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. J. W. O’Connor, Architect, 

















“A product without a peer” 


Sheets APPALACHIAN 


Galvanized 
TENNESSEE MARBLE 
has gone into the making of many of the 
country’s finest banks and public buildings 


Highest in — and rust P see satan - a 

: variety of colors and markings 

resitance. Unequaled for to suit each individual requirement 
, , 


Roofing, Siding, Spouting, and 


all exposed sheet metal work, APPALACHIAN MARBLE co. 
We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description—Biack and KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 


Galvanized Sheets, Corrugated and Formed Products, Roofing Tin Plates, Etc. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























CRITTALL 


STEEL 
CASEMENTS 
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for 


Artistic Residences 
and other substan- 
tial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co. 
" Detroit 


Frank Scott Clark Studio, Detroit Chittenden &, Kotting, Architects Manutacturers ot Steel aaa Foren — 
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Building Material Market Reports 


(Continued from Page 828) 


of initial readjustment in prices, proceed upon a level not 
far removed from that established during the war.” 

\t the solicitation of the Information and Education 
Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, J. Arnold, 
vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has made a statement on “Inflation and Prices” in which 
he says it is futile for industry to wait for pre-war com- 
modity prices and everything should be done to encourage 
resumption of peace business, the production of new 
wealth being absolutely essential for the reduction of 
costs. 

Mr. Arnold suggests 
interest paid by foreign 


that the United States use the 
countries on their loans for a 
“rehabilitation fund” to be spent in Europe, which would 
mean that for the period of time required for the re- 
building of Europe we would be loaning funds without 
interest. He thinks it would pay to do this, both in terms 
of friendship and, in the long run, in dollars and cents. 


ses 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Cuicaco, ILL., 
in this city are 


June 9.—Financial and industrial leaders 
predicting the biggest building boom in 
history to follow the signing of the peace treaty and the 
actual declaration of peace. They hold that pressure be- 
hind the resumption of all activities on a peace-time basis 
is such that many of the former causes for hesitation 
have disappeared, and are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the one great move to restore confidence and 
start business and industry in volume is the finis of the 
greatest world’s war. 

Steel manufacturers district in the 


from every country 
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attending a meeting of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, in Chicago, predicted that the mills would be oper- 
ating 100 per cent of capacity before Fall. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has made the flat prediction that steel production 
for this year will exceed all records. He held brief for all 
business in saying, “It is time that industry and enterprise 
in the United States shall be encouraged and protected in- 
stead of attacked, interrupted, and destroyed.” 

Mr. Gary said that whether the United States was to 
retain its financial, commercial, and industrial leadership 
depended “upon the attitude of our own people in official 
or private life.’ He added, speaking on behalf of the steel 
interests : 

“We will do our part.” 

While the steel interests “have not always been exactly 
right in some, and perhaps in many particulars,” he as- 
serted, their intentions were good. 

There are “things to be done” by legislative and admin- 
istrative departments of the Government which are neces- 
sary to the protection of the nation’s industries, Mr. Gary 
said, adding that other nations would do everything to see 
that private enterprise received protection, and American 
laws and rules should operate similarly. 

“It is time that industry and enterprise in the United 
States shall be encouraged and protected instead of being 
attacked, interrupted, or destroyed,” he declared. “Our 
nation, now the leader financially, commercially, and indus- 
trially, may be continued in this position or compelled t 
occupy a lower place, depending upon the attitude of our 
own people in official or private life, or both. 

In the Calumet district the rolling mills just at this time 
are working two hours a day and some of the blast fur- 
naces are down. Officials say the demand shows some im- 
provement, but that what is now needed to bring about 
normal conditions is the signing of the peace treaty. 


Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


quotations now current on building materials and supplies 


(Price 
as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York and 
Chicago follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers 
of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review of 
market conditions rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase, 
They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market 
as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions 
as affecting co-relating materials Items marked (*) indicate an 
advance over last week, while those marked (+) record a decline. 
Other prices did not fluctuate during the week.) 


BRICK 
Face brick (delivered on job): 
Common (Delivered at job in Borough of Man- 
hattan only), per thousand.... $12.00 
Rough red os 40.00 
Smooth red .......... som 40.00 
Rough buff . acacia de ig aia saik atte Wh bal Me 40.00 
ON Ea re ere hee ee 40.00 
ON I ee rr rrr ee 42.00 
Smooth gray Sa ea dnt ile eaten ..-. 40,00 42.00 
Colonials .. , , ‘ oo See 30.00 


BROKEN STONE 


New York Chicago 


(Delivered on job): 
1% in. per cu. 
% in. per cu. yd.. 


BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on job) 
Block partition: 
3 per sq. ft. 
4 in., per sq. ft. 
( Chi imney tops: 
12 x 12 for 8 x 8 flues 
Flue lining: 
y % 2 33 £8. 
4 x 8%, per lin 
x § » per Dis s-0-< 
per ft 


per lin. 


x 13, 


New York Chic ag , 
13 x 13, per ft.. Keele eee .46* 
8% x 18, per ft. ee is — 
13% x 18, f 6 é 5 eee -70* 
18 x 18, pe t ke err -90* 
Wall c Bal (double slant): 
8 in., per lin. .167 
12 in., IN Me be s6860 pebpeae sche eee ee 26+ 
18 in., per ft at ; ; .54* 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in., per lin. f eer -167 
£4 See ea : be dite 261% 
fs See = oped ate .54* 
«Cc orners and angles four times the price 
foot of coping the same size.) 


Hollow Tile 
(Delivered at job, in New York below 72nd St.) 
x 12 partitions, per, 1,000 sq. ft.... «++ $70.15 
12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. -.. 102.00 
partitions, per 1000 sq. ft.. 114.75 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. 5 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 
x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 
x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 
x 12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. 
CEMENT 


in 15 cent bags (Rebate 60c. per bbl. for 


tA 


DAW ONIA, 


et et et OD 
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Ba H > 
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12 
1 
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Per bbl. 
bags) 
COPPER SHEETS 
At the mill, hot rolled, 16 oz. base-price, per Ib...22%c 
(From jobber’s warehouse add 2 to 3 cents. 
Cold rolled add 1c. per Ib. to hot rolled.) 


CORNER BEAD 
Per foot 


Per bushel 
(Continued on Page 836-B) 
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20 Year Guaranty Bond 
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Barrett Specification Roof on 
Plant No. 3 of the Studebaker 
Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. 
Roofers: The Howie Company, 
Detroit, Mich. : “ - “ This is 
Photo at left: Barrett Specifica- " : 
tion, 20-Year Roof on Acid 
Plant of Swift € Company, Har- 
vey, La. Roofer: Kracke é& 
Flanders Company, New Or- 


leans, La. General Contrac 
over Your Investment ij. se Ste 
m ila. 








gomery, . 


with a 20-Year Guaranty Bond— 


Every one knows that a structure of brick and ur guaranty is a real Surety Bond issued by 
steel and concrete will endure ‘for a generation the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Bal- 
and more. timore, one of the largest Surety Companies in 
But how about the roof that covers the struc- ore Our only requirements are that The 
wan? Jarrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed and that the roofing contrac- 
Frequently that is not only an unknown quantity tor shall be approved by us and his work subject 
but a liability rather than an asset. to our inspection. : 5 
It is a short-sighted and costly policy to put a 


: id Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build 
poor roof on a good building. 


roofs ourselves, we are put in a position where 

As one of the oldest and largest manufacturers we can guarantee the delivery of the long years 

of materials used in constructing roofs, we have of service which these roofs are capable of 

done our part to make all roofs good roofs. giving. 

Years ago, for that reason, we induced the lead- —_ , ; 

ing architects and engineers to unite in the adop- A copy oF lhe Barrett 20-} var 

tion of The Barrett Specification as a satisfac- Specification, with roofing dia- 

tory standard specification. grams, sent free on request. 

Now we go a step further by sending our In- 

spectors to check up on the construction, and if 

they find that The Barrett Specification has been 

properly complied with, we will, without charge, 

issue a 20-Year Guaranty Bond exempting the 

owner from all further expense for repairs OF yo yon Chic. — ee a. 

up-keep on that roof for twenty years. - aes Ml Paemergh ene = a. -— 

This se ‘rvice mz Ly be had on all roofs of fifty Seattle Peoria Atlanta. Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
< . Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 

squares or larger in he towns of 25,000 popu- Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

lation or more and in smaller places where our 


ae THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Inspection Service is available. 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS 
York Chicago 
Nos. 18 and 2 $6.12 
No. 2 


20 gauge, 
. 6 
No. 2 - 6. 


42 
57 


(Discounts from manufacturer’s price lists) _ 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets......7 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B _quality 
Plate—up to 5 sq. 
Plate—over 5 sq. 
Plate—up to 10 sq. 
Plate—over 10 sq 
GRAVEL 
(Borough of Manhattan only), per cu 
(Borough of Manhattan only), per cu. 
GYPSUM 
Boroughs of Manhattan 


1% in. 
44 1n 
Plaster Board: 
Delivered at job, 


aster Blocks: 
Delivered at 
2 in. solid, per sq .f 
3 in. solid, 12 x 30, per sq. 
3 in. hollow 
4 in. hollow 
6 in. hollow 


Eastern spruce, per thousand 

No. 1 white pine, per thousand 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand 

N 1 yellow pine, per thousand 


I rican 
Bar, pet 


Common, 300 Ib. bbls., pet 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bblis., per bbl 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton.... 
LUMBER 
prices per M, delivered.) 

Yellow ne Per $55 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow en 
Yellow boards, 
Yellow boards, 1 
Yellow pine, B and better flooring (plain). 
Yellow pine, 8 and better flooring (quartered).. 
Douglas fir, 6 x 6 to 12 x 12..... 

Douglas fir, 12 x 14 to 14 x 14 
Norway pine, 2 x 4 
Norway pine, 2 x 12 
Hemlock, 2 x 4 
Hemlock, 2 x 12 
Oak flooring, 13/16 
Oak flooring, 13/16 quartered red 
Oak flooring, 13/16 plain white 
Oak flooring, 13/16 plain red 
Maple flooring, 13/16 clez ar. 
Maple flooring, 13 
Maple flooring, 13 

Mahogany, 1” F. 

uartered ’ oak, — 

lain oak, 
Red gum, 

Sap gum, 
Chestnut, 

Poplar, 1” F 

Birch, 1” F 

Spruce, random 2 

Spruce, wide 


63.00 
64.00 
50.00 
57.00 
46.00 
48.00 
130.00 
123.00 
90.00 
90.00 
89.00 
75.00 
62.00 
300.00 
150.00 
100.00 
75.00 
60.00 
80.00 
110.00 
70.00 
50.00 
60.00 


quartered white.. 


62.50 
Under 100 sq 


Red, per 

Brown, per lb 
Chocol: dm per 
Black, per Ib... 


Linseed, city, raw 
Linseed, boiled, advance, per gal 
Out of town, American seed at 

Leads: PAINTS 
American white, in oil, kegs; lots over 100 Ibs. .14c. 
White, in oil, 25-lb. tin pails; add to keg —- Ye. 
Red, bbl., % bbl. and kegs; lots over 100 Ibs. 14%c. 

ry Colors: 


Red Venetian, American, per 100 Ibs..$2.75 to $5.00 


14%. 


$2.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT 


New York Chicago 
$24.00 to $32.00 
24.00 to 32.00 


Metallic Paints: 
Brown, per ton $24.00 to $32.00 
Red, Per TOM. .ccvccosccccccese 240000 30,00 


6 in. and heavier 52. $51.80 
4 in. 54.80 
3 in. 2.7 61.80 
(and $1 additional for Class A and gas pipe.) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh 
basing card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New 
York, and also from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in car- 
loads, per 100 lIbs., are 27c.) 
Wrought: 
Steel: Butt Weld 
Black, 
Galv., 
Iron: 
Black, % to 1% 
Galv., 4% to 1% 
Steel: 
Black, 2% 
Galv., } 
Iron: 
I ON OM one panies waned eam aud 341% 
Galv., 2% to 6 in 


1% to 3 io rssonsonesinnte see setnnnteae mem 0 57"%% 


to 6 in 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15 cent bags, ge eee 
ce PRR eee 


$20.30 
24.00 


In bladders, per 100 Ib js $6.2 
In 1-lb. to 5-Ib. tins, per 100 Ib 3 
RADIATION 
(A further discount, effective April 4, of 15% on direct 
radiators, 12'4% on wall radiators, and 10% on steam 
and hot water boilers is announced. This approxi- 
mates a drop of 36% on radiators and 33% on boilers 
from prices in effect before the 1st of January, 1919.) 
Chicago reports a 57% discount on standard heights. 


REGISTERS 

Cast iron semi-steel or steel, in black or white japan 

or electro plate and small faces and borders.... 40% 
Wall frames 40% 
Large faced, 14 x 14 in. a 60% 
Base board registers 40% 
Base board intakes 40% 
White enameled goods 15% 
Solid brass or bronze goods, except grilles... — 
Grilles in black and white japan or ele ctroplate. in 

cast iron, plain lattice design—smaller than 14 

x 140 in 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill 
Medium steel from mill 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
108 sq. ft $63.00 to oe. ae 


$49.50 
49.50 


Tarred Paper: 
1-Ply, per ton, per roll, $65.00 
2-Ply 95c. 

1.23 to 1 0 
per ton 60.00 
corrugation, 


1.30 
60 00 
over flat 


Rosin sized sheathing 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 
sheets, 30c. per 100 Ibs. 


Mason, per cu. 3 
Torpedo, per cu. 


SHINGLES 
2, clear, per thousand 
extra star, A star, per thousand... 


SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. cars, 

Pennsylvania: Quarry Station .O.B. Chicago 
Best Bangor 7.75 to 0.20 to $11.45 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon 6.75 to an 9.20to 9.70 
Pen Argyl 7.25 to 9.70to 10.45 
Peach Bottom 12.45to 14.45 
No. 1 Chapman 8.70to 9.95 

Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green 5.95to 9.20 
Unfading Green ' 8.30 to 11.05 
Red , 20. 14.80 to 22.80 


Red cedar, 5-to 


White cedar, 


7.25 to 


11.00 to 


Brownsville, U'f’g ae. No. 1.. 


14.10 to 15.10 
30 Ib. hereto ee 
40 Ib. 


Slaters felt, 
Slaters felt, 


Per bbl. - 66% 


Lime, per cu. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 
Angles, 3 to 6 in 
Zees and tees 
Steel bars, half extras, 


In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 


836-B 





